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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HERE are more people interested in politics,” said a 
politician to me the other day, “‘ than in literature and the 
arts.” No doubt he was right ; but two qualifying remarks 
: should be added. Firstly, it is not party politics which now 
interests the general public, but world politics—even the absorbing 
problem of unemployment is directly related to world unemployment. 
And secondly, literature and the arts are becoming more and more 
interwoven with the stuff out of which politics is made. Literary men 
and artists are not unaffected by the emotion aroused by the downfall 
of Abyssinia, the failure of governments to organize peace, and the 
social conflict which has caused the rise of the proletariat in certain 
parts of the world and its suppression in others. That is evident not 
only in the large number of books directly concerned with these 
questions, but also in the manner in which these questions have 
penetrated the minds of so many younger writers, painters and sculp- 
tors, whose declaration of war on traditional art is in line with the 
attack on traditional politics. 


CONFERENCES OF THE PRESS 
| Be greater world problems are not the concern of politicians 
alone. There are other forces, directed with far less confusion 
of aim to the task of cutting ways out of the international deadlock. 
Organizations of journalists, publishers and authors have afforded 
three instances of what I mean during the last month—each with 
practical attempts to construct machinery for lessening friction 
between nations. One was the holding of the first annual conference 
of the Empire Press Union. At such meetings there is, of course, a 
great deal of vaguely aspiring talk about promoting unity and under- 
standing between widely-scattered peoples. But that was not all. The. 
conference got down to practical business, and discussed means for 
reducing cable rates, for amending the law of libel, for co-operative 
news services, for the interchange of journalists between the staffs of 
newspapers in different parts of the world, and other arrangements for 
what Mr. Barrington-Ward described as “a closer interlocking of 
journalistic practice and experience throughout the Empire.” Such 
work as the Union is already doing is a practical contribution to the 


removal of misunderstandings arising from lack of news or misinter- 
N 
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pretation of news. Will not the next step be to build up an Inter- 
national Press Union which will do for all the democratic countries 
of the world what the Empire Press Union does for the Empire ? 
[7 4) cor a) 
HE second event that I had in mind was the holding of the 
eleventh International Publishers’ Congress in London, whose 
members met under the patronage of the King and were officially 
entertained by the Government—this being the first time, as Mr. 
Stanley Unwin points out, that the Government has given that official 
recognition to the book-publishing Press which it has so often given 
to the newspaper Press. Well might it do so. The publishers of the 
civilized world, as Lord Eustace Percy remarked, have set an 
example to the diplomatists, ‘‘ concluding their pacts of non- 
aggression for the defence of copyright and proceeding towards pacts 
of mutual assistance ”—illustrated, for example, in the decision to 
encourage the publication of translations. It is in the main upon books 
that western culture rests. The character of the modern mind is to a 
great extent determined by the heritage of art and learning embodied 
in books of the past and the dissemination of modern culture through 
new books. When the publishers of the world get together, as at this 
Congress, to concert means for introducing the literature of each 
country to the readers of other countries, they are taking steps to 
break down national aloofness in thought and sentiment and to sub- 
stitute international urbanity for provincialism and insularity. The 
publishers of the world, like the more responsible journalists, are ahead 
of the governments. 


INTERNATIONALISM AND CULTURE 

HE third event to which I was alluding was the series of 

meetings in London of the International Association of Writers 
for the Defence of Culture. I doubt if this movement, initiated in 
Paris last June, would have come into being but for the persecution of 
thinkers and writers in countries governed by dictators, especially in 
Germany. In this respect there may not be much to choose between 
Germany, Italy and Russia, but German action has made the most 
impression on the civilized world because its effect has been to send 
so large a proportion of brilliant intellectuals into exile. In the result 
we see an overwhelming majority of those who stand for ideas— 
philosophers, scholars, historians, economists, novelists, dramatists 
and poets—banded together, first, on the side of democracy and 
secondly, on the side of peace and the free international exchange of 
ideas. ‘Thus we find that the first declared object of the International 
Association is the defence of writers against reactionary forces, and 
the last is the association of writers in the interests of peace and liberty. 
The other aims are the popularization of books of high literary merit, 
the translation of approved foreign books, and the encouragement of 
personal relations between writers of different countries. 
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UT to what extent, it will be asked, is this Association based on 
anything more than vague sympathy, and will it lead to anything 
more than noble talk ? That is the danger of all Congresses—delegates 
come together, hear speeches, are deeply moved, pass resolutions, and 
ae The test of such an organization is the specific work it performs. 
here were items on the agenda which indicate that the Association 
does mean business. For example, proposals are put forward for 
Parliamentary action to reform the British law of libel—which presents 
some serious obstacles to free writing. Another proposal, with which 
M. André Gide associates himself, is for the preparation of an Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of arts and letters. What Diderot did for his 
compatriots in the eighteenth century, another Frenchman, aided by 
assistants in all countries, may do for the world in the present century. 
It is an inspiring suggestion which should not be allowed to lapse. A 
third proposal, perhaps more important than any other in the pro- 
gramme, concerns the influence of school books. I doubt if anything 
has done more to promote the wrong sort of nationalism during the 
last century than the history and geography books used in schools. 
Happily the United States have taken steps to change the character 
of the school history books which for so long taught young Americans 
to see in Englishmen all the faults of Lord North. H. G. Wells’s 
History of the World was deliberately written to illustrate a better way 
of presenting history, with a view to the education of good inter- 
nationalists. If the International Association successfully directed its 
energies to nothing else than the improvement of school books it 
would have justified its existence. 

Journalists collectively are moulding the opinion of to-day. Authors 
are making the opinion of to-morrow and of the coming generation. 
Publishers are the disseminators of fruitful ideas. Is it not somewhat 
significant that at this moment when the politicians everywhere are 
uncertain and fumbling, holding lighted matches over powder-casks, 
that the most responsible representatives of journalism, literature and 
publishing should have chosen the same moment for coming to decisions, 
and should see their way to solving their problems internationally ? 


THE SURREALISTS 


A the Surrealist Exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries I 
found, on a Saturday afternoon, a crowd almost as dense as at 
the Academy on an opening day. I do not propose to discuss the 
paintings except to say that there is a wide diversity of type, and that 
if all these products are to be claimed as “ Surrealist ” there is no 
‘reason why a great many other pictures which have been shown 
elsewhere under different labels should be excluded. Surrealism is a 
doctrine which extends far beyond the sphere of drawing, painting or 
sculpture. It concerns all the arts, including, of course, the poetic ; 
and indeed the whole of life. The leaders are anxious that their 
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specific aim which, according to M. André Breton,* is the “ liberation 
of the mind,” should not be confused with the “liberation of man ”’ 
through the proletarian Revolution (upon which the former is said 
to depend) ; but the political ee is there. Just as the social 
teachings of Rousseau, the philosophical doctrines of Kant and 
Schelling, and the zsthetic doctrines of the Romanticists of the 
eighteenth century may all be considered as parts of a general revolt 
against a stereotyped order of society, thought and literature, so with 
these new social and artistic movements. The attack upon bourgeois 
society has its counterpart in the attack on bourgeois art. The sur- 
realists, of course, are not-alone in the field, as they seem to think ; 
there are many other groups who have been engaged in the same 
battle, though perhaps not with the same consciousness of being 


linked up in so wide a movement. 
774) 


or or 

R. HERBERT READ, in his Introduction to the catalogue of 

the Exhibition, speaks of ‘‘superrealism” as the romantic 
principle in art, and of surrealism as a modern reaffirmation of it. 
The remark is not inconsistent with the fact that surrealism is 
romanticism with a difference. Both denounce the limitations of 
arbitrary and restrictive rules. Both make a bid for the liberty of the 
human spirit. Both give a pre-eminent place to inspiration, and 
demand a widening of the range of the experience which will become 
the subject-matter of art. But Romanticism, when it became in the 
eighteenth century a conscious theory, enlarged reality by transcend- 
ing it; surrealism, influenced by Freud, would enlarge it by drawing 
upon the depths of the subconscious. M. Breton and his friends are 
no doubt obeying a necessary law of social evolution when they 
protest ; but they protest too much. Those whom they denounce are 
not always as foolish as they suggest ; their own doctrines are not so 
novel as they aver. M. Breton is right in denouncing a “‘ very narrow 
conception of imitation which art has been given as its aim.” But no 
great artist has ever been content with mere imitation or representation 
of external reality. To speak, as M. Breton does, of making “ the 
magic power of figuration which certain men possess serve the purpose 
of preserving and reinforcing that which would exist without them 
anyway” is an absurdity, for no artist with magic power touches 
reality without making of it something new. Nor are the doctrines, 
Freud apart, very novel. “ Poetry Fetter’d,”’ said Blake, ‘‘ Fetters the 
Human Race.” “All good poetry is the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings,” said Wordsworth. And Shelley : “‘ The mind in 
creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible influence, like an 
inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness.’ All of these 
doctrines belong to the pure gospel of surrealism (though perhaps its 
coal never fades), but have been announced before. 


* See “ What is Surrealism?” Faber. 25. 
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eM was more novel, more distinctive, in its early days 
than it is now, in its present mood of compromise. When it refused 
to let the artist have anything whatever to do with external reality, 
and threw him back upon “ automatic thought ” removed from all 
control exercised by the reason, it was at least proposing something 
distinctive and novel. The author would sit with closed eyes and 
write what his subconscious self dictated—the surreality which we 
were to be given was to be that of the sleeper, the paranoiac, or even 
the insane. For “‘ Reason in her most exalted mood ” was to be sub- 
stituted the subconscious in its most capricious mood. But to-day 
M. Breton is content to ask that we should canalize the strange forces 
which are harboured in the depths of our minds, “ in order to submit 
them later, if necessary, to the control of the reason.” 
mn mam mn 

Bu whilst it is obvious that there is something more than the 

obvious in life, it is not so obvious to the modern mind that there 
is much which we know to be true on grounds more potent than 
intellectual grounds. That is one of the more important articles of 
faith of the surrealists. They no longer dispense with philosophy, but 
they do not allow philosophy the last word. And in that perhaps they 
are right. Was there ever a philosopher who was not convinced first, 
and proved his point afterwards ? From what core of personality does 
essential conviction spring? The instinctive and the unintelligible 
play their powerful mysterious parts in art and life. But to recognize 
this is not to say that to be unintelligible is a gain. 

And, after all, no artist can do anything at all except through the 
medium of external reality. Canvas, paint, marble, bronze, words 
sung or spoken are external realities, are they not ? “To make the 
external internal, the internal external,” said Coleridge—“ this is the 
mystery of genius in the Fine Arts.” 


G. K. CHESTERTON | 

HAD already written most of these notes when a friend told me 
ie the telephone of the death of G.K.C. There is not much that 
would be fitting for me to say here except that in most respects, as a 
man and as a friend, he seemed to be as near perfection as fallible 
human nature is capable of. For a few years, before he removed to 
Buckinghamshire, he filled an incomparable place in the literary and 
journalistic life of London—in the days when he was always in and 
out of newspaper offices, writing essays in restaurants, or exploring 
their ground in conversation with friends. He had the rare 
quality of being brilliant in talk without seeking to shine, of being 
always gay, without ever not being serious—Olympian in magnani- 
mity and mirth, and endearingly less than Olympian in his chivalry, 
his quixotry, his constancy to ideas and to friends. 
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SUMMER BEAUTY 
By RANDALL SWINGLER 


T the arch of this dangerous summer 
Coming already to the days when dust 
Will rust the founting greenery 
The leaning country like a wave broken 
Choked and frothy with its tired glamour, 


Coming to the beginning of fearing 

The wearying of familiar surprises 

New guises of the same hunger, 

Languor of first quick lust, 

Lost thrill of holding and hunting and despairing, 


At this judged middle of my journey 

I discern beyond its surface, reflected, 
The disjected image of my power 
Flowering in multitude among lilies, 

Still escaping its own sulphurous burning. 


So I have come to the valley. 

Galleons of cloud beat down the horizon 
And wizened day shrinks 

Among crinkled woods. The air 

Stares and droops like a dispirited ally. 


Love’s last wondering sun who burst 

Into my first frozen nature, lining 

The skin of life and gushing 

With rash juices runnel and spring and fountain 
Of my mounting frame, has passed. 


In its nadir the full fruit 

Recruiting all lights, turning to golden yellow 
In its mellow April, learned a serene pride, 
Widening each way 

Rays of prowess in a skyey pursuit. 
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Whose joy, swiftness and praise 

And the dazzling feathers won. Now doubtful 
The spout shimmers in air, halfway between 
The green and communal growth 

Of earth, and self’s ingrowing lunar phase. 


Slow to outgrow that vapid humour 

A summer beauty idle over the pond, 

I wonder what exhaustive fascination 

That face, still and broken, paler, 

Availed to draw the strands of light like homers 


Back to itself. Always the ageing sun 

Thunders behind my shoulder and waving, 

This grave audience of trees will advertise 

The unwise invasion of time. Still I am checked 
By a reflected image. No life begun. 


POEM 


By MARTIN COOPER 
Mises by fire from the recalcitrant bronze, 


Its dross calcined in furnaces of pain, 
Love, like Elijah’s chariot of fire, 
Climbs to the zenith. 


Challenged to seek a fleece of costlier gold, 
Shod against wreck at the Symplegades, 
Love, like the Argo tireless, unafraid, 
Ranges the oceans. 


Hurled by a greater force from heaven’s floor, 
Damned deeper far than the infernal crew, 
Love, with a bolder line than Lucifer, 
Plumbs to the centre. 
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WITH PREFATORY NOTES ON THE AUTHOR 
By W. B. YEATS 


WAS breakfasting in bed at 7.30 when my wife announced that 
Margot Ruddock had arrived. A woman in whom I had some two 
years ago divined a frustrated tragic genius. Some two years ago 
she had asked my help to found a poets’ theatre. Of distinguished 

beauty of face and limb she had been a successful provincial actress, 
managing her own company, but had come to London because her 
husband, Raymond Lovell, hoped for a career on the London stage. 
Her father’s name was Ruddock, and she wishes, when we speak of 
her as a poet, to be called Margot Ruddock. I brought her to Dulac 
the painter, and Ashton the creator and producer of ballets, subtle 
technical minds with an instinctive knowledge of the next step in 
whatever art they discussed. I asked her to recite some poems. She had 
all the professional elocutionist’s bag of tricks, but rehearsed by Ashton 
and Dulac substituted a musical clarity pleasant to a poet’s ear. 
In a few days she had lost it and returned unconsciously to the bag, 
but what can be done once can be done again. I had never seen her 
act, but after thirty years’ experience I know from the mind of man 
and woman what they can do upon the stage when they have found 
their legs, judging that mind perhaps from the way they sink into a 
chair or lift a cup. There was something hard, tight, screwed-up, in 
her, but were that dissolved by success she might be a great actress, for 
she possessed a quality rare upon the stage or, if found there, left 
unemployed—aintellectual passion. She had set her heart upon my 
Player Queen where the principal character might give the oppor- 
tunity she had lacked, seemed indeed in some sense of the word 
herself. 

I gave Margot Ruddock permission to arrange for a performance of 
the Player Queen wherever she could, said all I cared about was 
that she should play the principal part, and returned to Ireland. 
Such a performance was arranged for, but owing to some error or 
misunderstanding, Margot Ruddock, or, to use her stage name, Margot 
Collis, had but a minor part which she played with precision and 
distinction. 

Meanwhile I had discovered her poetry. She sent me passionate, 
incoherent improvisations, power struggling with that ignorance of 
books and of arts which has made the modern theatre what it is. I 
criticized her with some vehemence and the improvisations became 
coherent poems. I selected ‘‘ The Child Compassion,” ‘‘ Autumn,” 
which have something of Emily Bronté’s intensity, and some others for 
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an anthology I have compiled for the Oxford University Press. 
She wrote from time to time, mos¢ letters contained a poem or poems, 
but these poems seemed to have lost form; had she fallen back as 
after the Ashton and Dulac rehearsal ? It was not now a falling back 
into convention but an obsession by her own essential quality; passion 
followed passion with such rapidity that she had no time for deliberate 
choice ; she seemed indifferent to scansion, even to syntax. I got 
angry and told her to stop writing. After that almost every day brought 
some big packet of verse ; I was busy with Shree Purohit Swami, we 
were translating The Upanishads ; 1 left the packets unopened, or 
thrust the contents into some drawer unread. And now she had come 
to defy me and to cover my table with her thoughts. I sat down with 
boredom but was soon amazed at my own blindness and laziness. 
Here in broken sentences, in ejaculations, in fragments of all kinds 
was a power in the expression of spiritual suffering unique in her 
generation. “O Song, song harshened, I have leashed you to 
harshness.” . . . “I will shut out all but myself and grind, grind 
myself down to the bone.” . . . ‘‘ Follow, follow lest that which 
you love vanishes. Let it go, let it go.” . . . ‘Shape me to Eternal 
Damnation to rid me of the phlegm that spits itself from unbearable 
- cold.” ... ‘* Bleed on, bleed on, soul, because I shall not cease to 
knife you until you are white and dry.” ... “‘ Almost I tasted 
ecstasy and then came the Blare, and drowned perfection in 
perfection.”’ . . . “‘ I cannot endure it when I see you asleep, having 
carefully tucked your teddy bear beside you. I cannot endure it. 
Even if you would have been born anyhow. Even if you did choose 
me. Even if it was because I cannot endure it you chose me!” . 
“Good nature, sweet nature and you’ll have to be crushed. You shall 
not be; by God you shall not be. Whatever you do I will see that 
you are not crushed. I will not stand that you be crushed.” “It is 
because I love you that I will not let my life into yours.” “‘ Feed the 
cat ! feed the cat, you can’t starve people though they can starve you. 
Might as well eat as I feed the cat, now the cat wants my food.” 
“‘ Consider and consider and always come back to what you said in 
a flash and to what you knew when you saw it.” “‘ Give me power to 
choose to keep wisdom.” ‘‘ I will scald myself to cool.” 


“* O sky harshen, O wind blow cold, 
O crags of stony thought be steep 
That mind may ache and bleed, 
That mind be scattered to the wind.” 


** All is true of all 
For all that is is true; 
But Truth is not; 
To become Truth 
Is not to be.” 
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“ Grief is not in Truth 
But Truth in grief must live grief 
Yet know no grief ; 
For Truth is proof against all but itself.” 


“¢ When all thought is gathered into the heart 
And set out to ripen like good fruit ; 
And that which might have been eaten withered, 
And that which were better withered eaten ; 
I sit and sit 
And marvel at the itch of it.” 


“*T have counted all that may happen 
And it will not happen, 
I have said all that shall be 
And it will not be.” 


*O song, no tears but thine 
Be sung, no thought 
That is not secret, 

Shut out all others 
For all earth must lie 
But thou, and I.”’ 


Le 4) mn corn 


THE CHILD COMPASSION 


NWELCOME child 
| Compassion, come 
Into my heart 

As to the womb. 


How heavily 

It laboureth 

In anguish to 
Bring thee to birth. 


O pale babe 

With thy puny cry, 
_ 'Too weak to live 

Too strong to die. 


Unwilling mother 
I confessed, 

Do suckle thee 
Upon my breast. 


W. B: YEATS 
TAKE AWAY 


ae. away, take away, all that 
I have seen 
Fold and wrap it away, 
Lock and bar away all that I know... . 


For I cannot drink 
For the shrieking, blinding, 
Tearing wrench of thought— 


Cannot drink from the pool 

That is waiting 

Waiting. ... : 

Surging, sweetening, shaking 
Lapping. 


I TAKE THEE LIFE 
I TAKE thee, Life, 


Because I need, 
A wanton love 


My flesh to feed. 


But still my soul 
Insatiate 

Cries out, cries out 
For its true mate. 


O HOLY WATER 


HOLY water 
() i I learn 

I may not take thee 
Though I burn. 


O frustrate passion, 
Supple vine, 

I tear thy tendrils 
Waste thy wine, 


O jagged path 
Reality 

I weep and bleed 
To follow thee. 
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LOVE SONG 


I 


HOUGH to think 
Rejoiceth me 
Yet I will 


Not think of thee. 


2 
Though thy heart’s 
My resting place 
Yet I will 
Not seek embrace. 


3 
Not till soul 
Has shed her pain 
Will I come 
To thee again. 


4 
And then when 
My heart is free 
I will give 
It back to thee. 


AUTUMN 


UTUMN, crystal eye, 
Look on me, 


Passion chilled am I 
Like to Thee ? 


Seeking sterner truth, 

Even now 

Longing for the white 
_ Frozen bough. 
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A PERSONAL IMPRESSION OF HAILE SELASSIE 
By GEORGE STEER* 


HE Power of the Trinity, Emperor of Ethiopia, is the son of 
Ras Makonnen, which means the Lord Commander. Makon- 
nen wasa Shoan, one of Menelik’s ablest diplomats and soldiers, 
<a. who had spent much time in Italy, sincerely admired Western 
civilization as he saw it, and successfully defended his country against 
the Western war method when Italy was left behind. As conqueror and 
ruler of Harrar, he learnt early to compromise between Christianity 
and Islam, for his profession of faith in the first system did not blind 
him to the extreme grossness of its Ethiopian form. Makonnen was 
syphilitic, and died suddenly in 1908 ; one of his surviving sons, Tafari 
the present Emperor, though untouched by the disease, nevertheless 
inherited a delicate constitution, which seemed then to be sharpening 
his intellect and modulating his features into something quite beyond 
the Ethiopian of his day, who was a tough warlike type, no nonsense 
with foreigners or subject populations, rule or be damned. 
So Makonnen handed over Tafarito be educated by Mer. Jarrousseau, 
a saintly Roman Catholic missionary who has long defended French 
interests in Harrar by the charm and simplicity of his address, the 
evident austerity of his life, and his power to take note of every form of 
the Ethiopian life of his day (he is now 84) : for the learned and logical, 
as he is, the habits of the semi-civilized can seldom amuse for a whole 
long life; only if intelligence is disciplined by patience and guided all 
the time by duty to the common man with whom you find yourself, 
Jarrousseau taught Tafari, can you rule this country or indeed find 
it worth living in. Your father is half man of the world, you will be 
nearly all man of the world. Bend your mind to detail then, if your 
people are still to hold you: as they should. Tafari, who had already 
developed a mental precision combined with the impassivity of manner 
which decorates the ruling class in Ethiopia, was formed by the Roman 
Catholic to understand the power of paternal organization of his own 
Church. Later, when he established his private civil service, he kept 
them similarly in his hand: educated in Europe and paid and fed by 
him, they looked upon him as their Pope, the vice-regent of their 
father on earth. 


* Mr. Steer was in Abyssinia during the whole period from the beginning of the 
war till the departure of the Emperor. 
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Tafari also turned out to be a first-rate shot, handling the rifle with 
the same careful precision as he handled his mind. Makonnen, who 
believed that if a nation was materially weak it could make up for lack 
of arms by diplomacy, showed him before his death all the treasonable 
correspondence into which, with Menelik’s collusion, he had entered 
before Adowa with Baratieri and other Italian officials in Eritrea. His 
object, in which he had succeeded, was to discover Italian intentions 
and forces, as well as to falsify to Italy the true condition of Ethiopia. 
Assimilating Jarrousseau’s humanity to the refinements of his father, 
Tafari learnt broadly that for a weak nation diplomacy must be pushed 
as near perfection as the means of the diplomat allow. His material 
means, which were inconsiderable, he embellished by charm, neatness 
of manner and persor, gravity of attention and delivery, scrupulous 
weighing of his words which, pronounced with a quick, hard, but quiet 
voice, always meant something and always impressed the listener, 
because they were based upon some principle which he shared. 

The Ethiopian—the backward man the world over, whether 
medieval African or European reactionary—despises a slight frame. 
The attributes of power to him and them are a big head, bulging or 
rolling eyes, sweating face, stiff chin and violent gesture : voice easily 
convertible into a bellow, roar, and in some cases even a shriek. A man 
of thunder, striking out in all sorts of unexpected places at irrational 
moments, a syncopated man, sometimes hitting and sometimes missing. 
Tafari was none of this : his fine Assyrian, not Jewish features, covered 
without strain a pressure of thought: he economized his physical 
movements to show that he was determined, not demagogic; he 
behaved always in relation to an orderly plan fixed a long way into the 
future. He tried, by strict application to the detail of the world around 
him, to refine upon his instincts: to convert, as Jarrousseau might 
have said, the aristocrat by blood of the Abyssinian highlands into the 
gentleman by studied behaviour of the Western world, which his 
father admired. 

Natural hostility to him, because he was a phenomenon, developed 
another trait in his character : the capacity never to forget. Some have 
called it malice. But he never displayed the mannerisms of malice, 
even when talking of his supreme enemies. He removed phrases from 
notes and communiqués which showed simply a malicious mood : 
allowed them to remain if he thought they were amusing as well. 
Never forgetting, he bided his time, then removed his enemies pain- 
lessly and went on with his work. 

He is a humanist, but I think not in the emotional sense. He does not 
seize upon a Cause without consideration of its merits, just because it is 
classed by the West as humane. Thus he carried out his reforms 
without any display of enthusiasm, which he would have thought 
vulgar, but in a mood of quiet and repeated reflection, counting the 
result and the cost as the experiment continued. Slavery he viewed 
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from two standpoints. First, he realized by logical processes that it was 
a poor system, which stood in the way of the economic improvement 
ot his people, and therefore had to be abolished. On the other hand, the 
lot of the slave did not seem to him intolerably brutal in Ethiopia, 
where the domestic slave often cheeks his master and, since he has 
been brought up to expect food from other hands, can conceive of no 
other existence than the satisfying and lazy present. It was the 
indolence of slavery, not its general cruelty that Tafari noted. Where 
it was actually brutal, where force of a beastly nature was used upon 
an unwilling human as in the raiding and trading of slaves, or in their 
retention in service when they were not ready to serve, he did his 
utmost for immediate reform: and by cutting off its supply planned 
to finish the system which kept his country poor. But people who 
shrieked protest against slavery as cruel always and in every land he 
regarded as common curiosities, dangerous perhaps because of their 
close relationship to the common mob, and therefore to be kept in 
check by a gentlemanly politeness and occasional acquiescence in their 
outbursts of petulance. 

He has failed because, though a realist, he believed that the other 
Powers whose civilization he admired would carry out the obligations 
by which they had bound themselves to him. He never felt that they 
would support him because Ethiopia was weak: such sentimental 
reasoning was strange to him. But he made the mistake of believing 
that the Western powers saw the differing proportions of wisdom in 
differing foreign policies as clearly as he did, and he saw clearly that 
collective security was the only way to maintain the peace of the world: 
that a solid front of the peaceful peoples would make war a risky thing 
to embark upon, and that collective resistance to an aggression once per- 
petrated should be continued untilit proved that aggression did not pay. 
He did not count with the collective cowardice of the West: nor did 
he, in his growing admiration for the honour of England, imagine that 
England would give her greatest lead to the movement for collective 
abstention from collective obligations. As a gentleman, born and 

erfected, he did not realize that lesser gentlemen could so easily 
pan their pledges. 

In the end, therefore, overwhelming force tamed the frail physique, 
the bully succeeded to the inheritance of the aristocrat, and the West 
which Makonnen and Tafari admired betrayed its admirers. The man 
who was interested in the mechanical achievement of the West as well 
as its pretensions to honour, and who liked to know about aeroplanes, 
cars, motor-boats, wireless telephones, because they made the common 
incidents of life move more efficiently and left more time to specu- 
lation, was defeated by the man who thought of them entirely as 
instruments of war, fit to satisfy the ruthless vanity of an upstart. The 
West looked on with disapproval, then bowed low to the victor and 
said that it would perform his policies. They say that Africans yield 
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readily to the stronger : was there ever a charge that fixed more truly 
on Europe and England ? 

Tafari, which means Strength, changed his name at his coronation 
to the more anonymous Haile Selassie, the Power of the Trinity. As he 
referred his qualities back to a less tangible person, so he pressed his 
emotions even farther within—except for the decent social and 
domestic emotions—love of one’s friends, playing with dogs, smiling 
at children, pleasure in dress and decor. He would, I think, consider it 
the height of public indecency to express bitterness, to weep angrily 
before the world. The insufferable noise, the handkerchiefs of his 
sympathizers and the shocking embarrassment of the people who let 
him down—all would create in him too deep a distress. But as they 
ee ie his grave face, I cannot see how they can hold up their heads 
or shame. 


Lino-cut by STANISLAUS BRIEN 


THe HorsEMAN OF DEATH 


By Satvapor Daur 


From the International, Exhibition of Surrealist Art at the New 
Burlington Galleries 


“I believe the moment is at hand when, by a paranoiac and active 

advance of the mind, it will be possible (simultaneously with. automatism 

and other passive states) to systematize confusion and thus to help to 

discredit completely the world of reality.’—(Sarvapor Dati, La 
Femme Visible, 1930.) 
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THE RAM OF DERBYSHIRE 


By PATRICK CARLETON 


* HAT price Sheykh Husseni now ? ” 

Private Huggins flicked lazily at the syrup-thick cloud 
of black and hairy flies that hung like a nimbus round 
his head. 

“ Garn ’ome with yer ; don’t talk so silly. Sheykh Husseni’s fifty 
mile off by now, if ’e’s got any oil in ’is candle. Think ’e’s going to 
squat down and wait for us to shove salt on ’is tail ? ” 

“Come to that,”’ Private Grant loosened his belt for the twentieth 
time and spat thirstily. ‘‘ Come to that, what’s to stop him shoving 
a pinch of salt on our tail, now we’re here? Remember what he did 
at Suq-el-Atich ?” 

“Yus—with the Turks to back ’im up. Catch ’im trying any of 
eon games on ’is own. ’E’s like all the rest of these niggers—values 
is *ide.”” 

Red-faced, yellow-headed, looking oddly like an overgrown school- 
boy who had slipped somehow into uniform, Private Thorpe rolled 
over on his stomach in the scalding sand and looked with large china- 
blue eyes at Private Huggins. 

“* Ah’ve never reightly ’eard tell what did ’appen at this ’ere Suq- 
el-Atich. "Fore I come out, that was.”’ 

Huggins again beat feebly at the persistent flies about his face. 
His grin showed yellow irregular and unhealthy teeth. 

“‘ Cutting off stragglers,’’ he said cheerfully. “ Six of ’em ’e got, 
and the next convoy coming up found ’em all spread out to dry—all 
six of ’em pegged out on their backs, crucified so to speak, and slit 
up.” He moved his thumb slowly along his body from the stomach 
to the throat. ‘‘ For all you might say like kippers: that’s it, slit up 
like kippers and spread out to dry. ’Olmeshires, they were—five 
privates and a sergeant, pegged out and slit. If ever the ’Olmeshires 
captures Mr. Sheykh Blinking "Usseni ’e’ll meet with a’ accident 
on ’is way down to camp. They’ve got ’is number, all right. Don’t 
blame ’em.”’ 

Thorpe’s blue eyes widened slightly and his babyish lower lip 
sagged out and downward in a pout. He was a Derbyshire lad, nine- 
teen, strong and slow. In the scathing heat his fair eyebrows looked 
white against the blue-red of his face. His hands were those of a 
ploughman. The other three men of the reconnoitring party—Grant 
and Huggins and Lance-Corporal Maxton—were Cockneys. Behind 
them even in the dead glaring desert there hung, as it were, a picture 
of long streets like chasms down which the torrent of the buses flowed 
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with a continual roar. Their voices seemed to tune with the snarl of 
traffic. But Thorpe’s background, that moved with the slow bullock- 
movements of his body, was of grassy hillsides all bare to the wind 
and rain and netted with stone walls ; and the high throaty drawl of 
his speech echoed the desolate calling of the lapwings. 

Lance-Corporal Maxton said : 

“Yes, ’e’s a proper swine, the Sheykh is. ’E’s far enough away 
from ’ere, though.”’ 

‘Then who fired on the convoy last night ?”’ asked Grant. “ The 
Arabs hereabouts are supposed to be friendly.”’ 

Maxton estimated in four words the value of an Arab’s promises 
of friendship. The shooting, he said, was done by local villagers. 

‘‘Garn,” said Huggins, ‘Turks or Arabs, what’s the bleeding 
difference ? All dam’ niggers, anyway. What price Baghdad ? Suppose 
we'll ’ave any fun when we get there, Corporal ? ” 

“‘ Not if it’s anything like Basrah, we shan’t.” 

“* Got to get there first,” added Grant wearily. 

The four men lay in the shade of a small tell, a curving mound of 


sand scooped by the winter rains into fantastic shapes. In contrast | 


to the stoneless softness of the desert, where not so much as a pebble 
mixed with the grey-tawny dust, its sides were scattered over with 
chips and flakes of pottery, unglazed, grey or red. It marked the site 
of some unguessably ancient habitation. 

Lying on his stomach in the grudging shade and rubbing with a 
mechanically-repeated gesture the sweat from his round face, Thorpe 
had before him an immense blankness of earth and sky. The sky’s 
hot and hateful blue was unflecked even by the timidest wisp of cloud. 
The earth’s absolute monochromy and flatness was unbroken by the 
smallest change of level. There was neither hill nor rock nor house 
nor tree between the #ell and the mirage that hid the skyline. The 
whole world was a dead plane of yellow beneath a dead plane of blue, 
and between these the heat raged like a thing gone mad. 

Thorpe lay and sweated as he watched the emptiness that the War 
had given him in exchange for the windy hills and stonebuilt cottages 
of his native North. He loathed it physically. Everything in its blank 
hot hostility reminded him of Sheykh Husseni, the local champion 
of the Turkish cause, and the six men of the Holmeshires, slit up like 
kippers and spread out to dry. What an end, he thought, what an end 
for a chap, after stewing in the Gulf and being fried in Basrah, and 
lice and sandstorms and the dysentery, and being shot at at night, and 
the flies—to be pegged out on your back and ripped up the middle. 
Sort of trick these Arabs would think of : bleeding great knives they 
had, these Arabs, same as a reaping-hook ; bleeding great knives. 

““ Cheer up, cocky, soon be dead.”’ 

It was Huggins speaking. He grunted sullenly. Yon chap Huggins 
was always talking about Sheykh Husseni and his dirty heathen tricks, 
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and then saying something about being dead, just when a chap was 
thinking about these here Arabs and their bleeding great knives. 
Mucky Londoner, that’s what he was; mucky Londoner. 

‘* Let’s ’ave a song, Thorpe. Coom ahn, laad.” 

Huggins parodied unsuccessfully Thorpe’s Northern accent. He 
began to whistle a tune Thorpe sometimes sang : The Ram of Derby- 
shire. It was a lewd old song and Thorpe was the only man in the 
company who knew all the words. He was quite popular on this 
account. His nickname was “‘ Durbysheer.”’ 

“Oh, shut tha face ! ” 

Thorpe turned sulkily away and stared again at the blue flatness 
and the yellow flatness and the silly quivering and shimmering of 
the mirage. His thoughts circled round and round the words: slit 
up like kippers and spread out to dry. The slitting part wouldn’t 
be so bad. It’d hurt right enough, but then you’d be through with 
everything, finished, and nothing’d hurt you any more. But supposing 
they just pegged you out and left you, like ! You’d lie on your back in 
the sun and be cooked alive. Aye, and these here crawling flies’d be 
all over you and you wouldn’t be able to shift them. That’d be a sort 
of death for a chap, if you liked. 

Private Thorpe was a physical coward. He was not, it is true, par- 
ticularly afraid to die. He imagined death as the closing-down of a 
box-lid: something that put an end crisply and sharply to the 
thoughts and feelings. Smack: the lid slammed down and there you 
were, quiet and dark and safe inside it. You just stopped. One minute 
your big toe was itching, perhaps, or your tooth aching, and the next 
it wasn’t: all right. But to be racked and hurt, knowing that only 
more racking and more hurting was to follow; to feel somebody 
really meant to hurt you and see you squirm—the thought of that 
made his whole body feel limp and fluid, as though nerves had lost 
control of bones and muscles. The terror of it crawled continually, 
like a shiny black maggot, through the green fruit of his soul. _ 

His especial nightmare was of being captured, falling alive into 
the hands of the demons who inhabited this dead evil land. If the 
Turks got you you’d be sent upstream to Baghdad and be starved 
and beaten to death. If it was the Arabs you’d be disembowelled or 
crucified, very likely. When he thought of these things, Thorpe used 
to rub his big ploughman’s hands suddenly and roughly across his 
eyes to hide the pictures that they saw. It turned him sour and cold 
inside himself, making his very soul shrivel up in him like a dried 
fruit. His country mind was as tenacious of an idea as it was slow to 
grasp it. Arabs moved in all his dreams—brown tattered bogies with 
hairy faces and curved ripping-knives worn in the front of their 
girdles, convenient to the hand. He died nightly beneath their hooked 
fingers that searched out lovingly, as though with caresses, exactly 
the most secret, the most sensitive nerves. These dreams always 
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ended just at the moment when the pain became unbearable, when 
he was going to scream. He knew that if ever he fell into the hands 
of men who went deliberately about the business of hurting him he 
would scream, and that, somehow, would make the pain worse than 
before. 

The sun that aimed its gleaming lances straight down against the 
boundless target of the desert began to hypnotize him. The mirage 
crawled forward from the horizon and advanced in shapeless blobs 
and blurs towards his eyes. Remotely, crushed as he was under the 
heat and light, as though they drowned him, he heard Lance-Corporal 
Maxton tell Grant to go up to the top of the mound and have a dekko. 
There was the lazy slurring sound of an ascent, and presently Grant’s 
voice : 

‘“‘ Something funny over here, Corporal. Can’t make out much 
with this blinking mirage.” 

** Let’s ’ave a look, then.” 

The Lance-Corporal climbed up, swearing at the sand that flowed 
like water under his boots. 

“‘ Only ’eat-’aze, I reckon,” he decided. ‘‘ Well, come on, boys : 
time we was making for camp.” 

The four men set off eastward. The flies moved with them in four 
swarms. 

Nearly a mile from the ¢ell, they reached a slight variation in the 
featureless deadness of the landscape: a dry and shallow channel, 
perhaps an ancient bed of the Euphrates. It was strange to think 
of the turtles and the great fish that would once have swum over what 
was now a stretch of burnt-up sand. The tracks they had made in 
crossing the place that morning were to be seen. Slowly, burdened as 
though they carried the sun’s actual globe upon their shoulders, they 
dropped into the wide hollow, crossed it and scrambled up the farther 
side. Thorpe was the first across. He stopped dead on the edge, staring, 
feeling as though all the blood in his body had turned white. A rolling 
line of dust, looking oddly like an advancing foamy wave, was moving 
across the desert. It was possible, already, to distinguish individual 
horsemen. Maxton, beside him, swore : 

‘*’'Take cover !” 

They dropped back into the wady. Almost upon the word, there 
sounded from the approaching cavalcade a single shot. 

‘‘ Sorry, boys,” said Maxton. ‘‘ We’ve made a bloomer : my fault. 
’Old your fire till I give the word ; then pick your men.” 

Peering over the wady’s edge, his chin scorched by the hot sand, 
Thorpe saw the wave of dust pause ; break into clouds and spirals. 
Having halted, the horsemen wheeled round and burst into violent 
motion. ‘They passed, barely half-a-mile away, across his vision from 
left to right. He watched, a thin frost of detachment spread upon the 
surface of his fear, as they circled far away, each horse trailing behind 
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it a long plume of dust, and swerved and headed again towards the 
wady. They were like the circling herds of gazelles that he had seen 
galloping away at the first rumour of alarm. 

“* Flank-attack,” said Grant. 

It came on them with a crackle of random shots: cluster of brown- 
and-white-clad riders hurtling along the tawny river-bed in colours 
all rich and sober but drenched in sun, their legs stuck stiffly outward 
from their horses’ sides, their speckled headcloths bannered out 
behind them in the wind of their own speed. Thorpe saw a man with 
a sharp spike of black beard under his chin. I’ll pick that beggar for a 
start, he thought. Eh, I feel badly. Why doesn’t that there Maxton 
give the word ? 

“‘ At three ’undred yards, five rounds’ rapid fire.” 

Thorpe had never before seen a horseman shot down at full gallop. 
It was queer, the way the horse went headlong on with a twisted 
thing like a dummy rolling and banging behind it, one dead foot in 
the stirrup, churning up a mess of dust. 

“* Ul-ul-ul-ul, y’Allah ! ” 

The war-cry blazed up like the yell of a jackal. The riders were 
coming on; were coming close up. A bullet whiffed over Thorpe’s 
head. More Arabs were firing from the bank of the wady. 

““Garn,” muttered Huggins between his teeth, ‘‘ ruddy niggers 
can’t it a ’aystack at...” 

He choked wetly ; rolled over with a jerk on to his side. The sand 
under his face turned red. 

“ Ul-ul-ullu, oho!” 

The charge had stopped. The riders had turned tail and were 
scampering away. There was a kicking horse and a number of 
crumpled lumps of clothing with feet sticking out of them scattered, 
as though from a giant’s hand, along the channel. Thorpe turned the 
corner of his eye on Huggins. He was not moving, and the blood had 
ceased to bubble out of his mouth. O God, thought Thorpe, let me 
go next. O God, let me be killed quick. The fire from the bank had 
increased and, with a shout that rose suddenly, like a wave rising, the 
second body began to charge. As they did so, Lance-Corporal Maxton 
stood up. One eye and the bridge of his nose had disappeared. 
Face-downward, he kicked up a spurt of sand before he died. 

Thorpe fired and wondered how the Arabs had come so near. He 
had not realized how close they were; and he must reload. ‘There 
was a horse, surprisingly, almost on top of him, and its rider was 
swinging a rifle by the muzzle and shouting. He heard Grant, close by 
him, yelp like a kicked dog. Then a dark lid closed down on his mind. 


Sheykh Husseni-ibn-Khairullah-ibn-Abd-et-Tammam threw the 
woven camel’s-hair halter of his horse to a follower, slid to the ground 
and, ritually touching forehead, lips and breast, said loudly : 
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‘“‘ The praise to God!” 

“The praise to God, the Compassionate, the Merciful, King of 
the Day of Judgment!” chorused those near to him. : 

The Sheykh scowled. He had lost six men and a horse, killed, and 
three men badly wounded, and all his recompense was the arms and 
clothing of four British soldiers. It was a poor bargain if one had to 
send six Believers to Paradise for the sake of putting four Christians 
in hell. He wondered whether he could have done anything to make 
God angry. 

A young Arab, a beautiful boy of seventeen, who had already 
dressed himself in Grant’s tunic, came up and made salaam. 

“Are all dead—God burn their fathers?” asked the Sheykh 
roughly. 

“Be it well with thy head, ya Sheykh, and God give thee rest ! 
One dog, son of a dog, is alive. Sulman hit him on the head with his 
gun, and he became like the dead ; but there is life in him. His eyes 
WOT el 

Carried away by the drama of his tale, the youth threw back his 
head and rolled eyes as brown and gentle as a gazelle’s. “ It is the 
hand of God!” he concluded earnestly. 

‘* The praise to God!” intoned the assenting chorus. 

A smile disturbed the grave line of Sheykh Husseni’s exquisitely- 
tended beard. He saw that God was not angry with him after all. 


It was the realization of nakedness, more than the sight of lean 
bodies and golden wolfish faces of his captors, that startled Thorpe 
when he came back to consciousness. The Arabs had stripped him 
of the last stitch he wore, so that he lay uncovered to the anger of the 
sun. Sun sided with the Arabs, scorching him already, so that his 
skin burned and reddened. His legs as he lay touched the body, also 
naked, of Grant. Blood was on Grant’s face and chest: brown 
streaks. Flies settled on them. 

He felt weak and silly. His thoughts were grinding and bumping 
together like pebbles in a millrace. He thought of his nakedness, 
which made him ashamed and startled, and of the dreams he had 
in which things were done to him that made him go mad and scream. 
At the same time, he thought of being back in camp and singing the 
Ram of Derbyshire and the chaps laughing. It was all a bleeding mix- 
up, only he knew he was for it and there was something waiting for 
him just round the corner like. 

The Arabs stood round him, grinning, a hedge of coloured clothes 
and faces. One squinting undersized fellow leaned forward and, with 
a self-conscious little giggle, spat in his face. Another kicked him. 

“ Kaffir |” “ Inglezi!” “ Nesrani!—inal abuh! ” Their words of 
abuse pricked him : little prickly drops like rain. Slowly, his muscles 
went to water along his bones. His stomach shrank, heaving, and he 
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heard the heavy irregularity of his heartbeats shake his ribs. It’d 
happened now, all right. Here he was, now, done for. They’d copped 
him, mucky Arabs as’d slit him open with their bleeding great knives. 
That man in the black abbah—him with the beard and the silver hilt 
to his knife—he must be Sheykh Husseni. 

Two Arabs bent over him. He could smell them. They put 
their arms under him and pulled him upright. His head seemed to 
be going round and round, first one way, then the other, so that 
everything was a jumble, one thing important for a second and then 
something different, the smells and the feelings—he felt dreadfully 
sick—all playing leapfrog. He began to think in flashes, in between the 
sickness and the headache and the Arab stink, about being slit open, 
the knife slipping icily through the soft front of his body. He saw a 
lot of knives, all shapes of them, but reckoned he was only seeing 
them inside his head, because he seemed to have his eyes shut. 

The Arabs were yelling again, and he was being dragged and pushed 
along the sand. Suddenly, his head stood quite still, making everything 
drop back into its proper place. They were going to hurt him. He 
knew, absolutely, that they would be able to make him scream ; and 
when he screamed he would be letting in the pain to take complete 
' possession of him. The pain would hear him scream and know, then, 
that it could do just what it liked to him. ; 

They had thrown him down again. He rather thought he had. been 
struggling, but he was still now, and lying, it seemed, upon the carcase 
of a horse. They were pulling out his body straight, stretching his 
arms back to the horse’s neck and drawing his feet to the hind legs, 
giggling like children. Something hurt his arms dreadfully, and then 
the muscles of his legs were stretched. He was roped crosswise and 
backward upon the warm hard carcase. 

The Arabs, drawing away from him, became quite silent. He 
understood that they would watch to see what the sun and flies 
would do to his stretched vulnerable nakedness. What they required of 
him was suffering, simple feeling of the skin and nerves until the feel- 
ing overcame him and he had to scream. Afterwards, long after he 
had surrendered and let the pain destroy him, they would slit him 
open. 

‘ee was warped backwards like a board. The carcase was as hard 
as rock under his spine. These things were the first small change of 
scene at the beginning of a journey. He had far to travel; had the 
whole poetry of pain to learn by heart, of which this wrenching and 
straining of his limbs made only the first rhyme. He was thirsty now : 
another feeling, a second couplet in the strange long poem. His lips 
would crack; there would be flies crawling all over him, and then 
the heat. Just the things that happened to your skin and nerves could 
send you daft and make you yell out: just what they did to your 
arms and legs and mouth. 
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Great birds of darkness flew with slow movements of their black 
or blood-red wings about the fading daylight of his mind. He was 
getting mixed again. He could go on like this for hours if it didn’t 
get worse ; but it was getting worse. He was a man pinned down upon 
a railway-line, watching the onrush of the train. Like a train, the 
moment of screaming hurried down the long metal track of time 
towards him. He was going to yell out, for certain, once the flies had 
started on him, and the pain, roused by his scream, would seize its 
chance against him and get him down. A fly, tentatively, with ticklish 
insect-hesitance, began to pry into his nostril. 

Much later, his skin, now wholly black with flies, began to crack 
and blister. He could not see ; and no longer tried, crucified inescap- 
ably as he was, to move. Round his eyes and at the corners of his 
mouth the flies had clustered solidly, like swarming bees. Voluptu- 
ously drinking the last moistures of his body, they did not stir; sat 
still and sucked and sucked. It was quite dark inside his head, but he 
was aware of the hot parallel lines of metal down which his surrender, 
his moment to cry out, ran steadily forward. Its wheels carried it 
along in a smooth rush to where he lay. He thought that it must reach 
him soon ; but the whole question had become impersonal. To keep 
things ordered in the dark inside his head—that was too difficult. 
His mind had split gently, like a bursting bud, in two, and while one 
half waited in tension for the agony to beat down his body into 
surrender, and was conscious only of heat and strained limbs, flies 
and thirst, the other moved slowly and sadly, like an old man who has 
lost his friends, among his memories of home. The bar-parlour of the 
Golden Lion was cool. It had a stone floor and small windows. You 
paid sixpence for a pint of mild-and-bitter. It was like spring when 
you heard the lapwings calling ; and there were so many other things 
you heard : the sheep, and the owls at night, and a lad whistling, and 
the cock that crowed behind the barn. 

Last year he had gone to Castleton on an outing and got boozed. 
He was eighteen, then, and the year before he had been seventeen, 
and so on down a soon-told tale to childhood. Last year . . . last 
night .. . last century . . . Last night he had been singing the Ram of 
Derbyshire and now the Arabs had got him and done it on him, and he 
was going to scream. 

Somewhere in his mind a drop of water, gliding down a rain-wet 
twig, swelled, gathered size and speed, rounded itself, trembled 
and fell down. It was an idea that was thus formed, maturing itself 
through an eternity of mad heat and pains: a realization. All that he 
had dreaded and dreamed about of pain had overtaken him. He had 
suffered more than the worst that he imagined, so that his agony was 
now complete and perfect, a poem learned by heart from end to end. 
He realized its perfection as though it were a perfect building or a 
completed task, and he was full of wonder at it. But why had he not 
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screamed ? There had been no surrender, and now there was nothing 
more that could demand it. The moment of screaming was not simply 
delayed ; was past and would not come again. 


The Arab who, at an impatient order from the Sheykh, stepped 
forward, drawing his knife, to end the sport, recoiled astonished as 
the blackly fly-encrusted lips of the Jnglezi opened and a harsh and 
ragged singing tore the air : 


“There was an owd ram o’ Durbysheer 
As ’ad two ’orns 0’ brass...” 


The noise startled the kites that were already circling in lower air 
above the victim, and ended only upon the downstroke of the knife. 


PAVILION OF THE MOSCOW METRO. 
Woodcut by GEORGE 'TUGANOV. 
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SOMETHING NEW ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE 


By W. J. LAWRENCE 


F the making of books about William Shakespeare and his 
works there is virtually no end. Within living memory alone 
a sufficiency of them has fallen from the Press to stock a 
good-sized library. Already the weary reviewer has grown 
restive under the steady downpour, and cries of protest are in the air. 
There is a certain irony in the situation, for, notwithstanding the 
microscopic examination to which his works have been subjected, 
not all that could be sensibly and usefully said about Shakespeare’s 
plays has been said. Accompanying the abundant flow of sack, we 
have been given but a few morsels of bread. These reflections have 
recently been thrust upon me by a curious personal experience. Not 
so long ago a casual remark made by a rising young actor in a published 
interview sowed seeds in my mind, which, through happening to find 
congenial soil, grew and grew until at long last they blossomed out 
into an interesting discovery, nothing less than an unsuspected facet 
of Shakespeare’s expanding dramaturgy. The marvel is that this 
should have remained so long hidden. For many generations past all the 
vital evidence on the point has been staring scholars in the face. By 
no means a hard and fast principle of Shakespeare’s broad con- 
structive scheme, admitting only of occasional application, this trait 
seems to have been the outcome of an obsession which came upon 
him early in his middle period and created a persisting urge to resort 
to an individual (and, as I believe, unique) method of scaffolding in the 
building of his plays, a hankering so insistent that it had to be gratified 
at every possible opportunity. Its manifestations reveal that, unlike 
the vast majority of dramatists, Shakespeare was no believer in the 
efficacy of keeping his protagonist perpetually in the public eye. 

What we have to bear in mind on setting out on this inquiry is that 
throughout the Elizabethan age the old Horatian principle of the 
five-act mould was the rigid rule. There has been some dispute of its 
authority in Shakespeare’s case, and at present the “‘ noes ” have it, 
but my investigation will have been made to little purpose if it fails 
incidentally to show that in this respect he bowed to prescript. The 
evidence, as I find it, goes to show that once he reached his fourth 
act when in the throes of composition, he was always disposed in his 
middle and final periods to remove one or more of his principal 
characters (mostly his protagonist) from sight, and keep them out of 
action for a very considerable period. Sometimes this prolonged 
disap pearance was thoroughly rationalized by the dramatic exigencies, 
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as in Hero’s case in Much Ado About Nothing, a circumstance which 
has served to delay the recognition of Shakespeare’s idiosyncrasy ; 
but now and again it is to be found manifesting itself without any 
apparent reason. It is the unmotivated instances which reveal the 
idiosyncrasy. There was undoubtedly a purpose behind its workings, 
but a consideration of the nature of the purpose may be postponed 
until the existence of the principle itself has been fully demonstrated. 

It would be a waste of the reader’s time and a trial of his patience 
to enter upon any discussion here of those withdrawals of outstanding 
Shakespearian characters at the fourth act which were occasioned by 
the dramatic exigencies, were it not that the enumeration of such 
instances serves to reveal how often the Master was attracted to plots 
which admitted of the easy exercise of the principle. Apart from this, 
Romeo and Fuliet, the earliest play of the type, raises a notable side- 
issue. From that formidable phalanx which now maintains that 
Shakespeare neither wrote in acts nor had his plays played in acts, I 
shall doubtless be assailed with a storm of protest and accused of a 
flagrant begging of the question when I lay stress on the circumstance 
that Romeo is off the stage during the whole of the fourth act. It will 
be flung at me that the divisions in the tragedy are modern and of no 
validity. But there is one way in which that argument can be effectually 
countered. Twelfth Night was written only a year or two after Romeo 
and Fuliet, and the Folio text of Twelfth Night, the only one we possess, 
is fully divided. The triumph of my position is that in the comedy 
Viola is absent from the stage during the entire fourth act, and that 
without any apparent reason. This remarkable synchronization affords 
us reason for believing that the modern divisions of the tragedy are 
substantially accurate, and fortifies the valiant few who unite with 
me in maintaining that the plays of Shakespeare, like the plays of the 
other dramatists of his time, were written, and played, in acts. 
Intervals there certainly were, but they were of the utmost brevity. 

As for the length of time a principal character might be kept off the 
stage, it necessarily varied. Much depended on the circumstances. 
Shakespeare was no rigid formalist, and he no more wrote, than 
Mercutio fought, by the book of arithmetic. The period might be as 
short as one of 280 lines, and it might even extend (although 
exceptionally and in his final years only) to 16,90, but in the majority 
of cases it ran from 400 to 560. The following table shows that all the 
lengthened withdrawals of the principal characters in the great 
tragedies were confined within these narrow limits :— 


TITLE CHARACTER DURATION OF WITHDRAWAL 
Romeo and fuliet . Romeo . . Throughout the fourth act (402 lines). 
Hamlet ; . Hamlet . . From Act IV, sc. 5, to Act V, sc. 1 (500). 
Macbeth ; . Macbeth . From Act IV, sc. 2, to Act V, sc. 2 (443). 
King Lear . ee ear er: . From Act III, sc. 7, to Act IV, sc. 5 (490). 


Coriolanus . . Coriolanus . From ActIV,sc.5, to Act V, sc. 2 (442). 
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A scrutiny of this table reveals that all the withdrawals, with one 
exception—that of King Lear—were made in the same act, the 
fourth, and the exception serves now to draw attention to the 
curious fact that Shakespeare, at the beginning of his ripest 
period, changed his method, electing then to take his principals 
off the boards at a somewhat earlier juncture, though it is to be 
remarked that in writing Coriolanus he made return to his earlier 
practice. 

Bertram in All’s Well That Ends Well, has no amiable character- 
istics, and one is apt to wonder why Shakespeare bestowed upon him 
that distinction which he usually reserved for men of a nobler or finer 
type. After having taken part for long, more or less prominently in the 
action, he disappears from Act IV, sc. 4 to Act V, sc. 3, or during four 
short scenes. This is really immaterial, and is of interest only because 
of the curiously coincidental juncture at which the disappearance 
takes place. It is much with Hamlet in point of the moment and 
duration of the withdrawal, and the two plays were much of a period. 
More remarkable still, the case of Macbeth, though coming a lustrum 
later, tallies. 

There are in all a baker’s dozen of these notable disappearances, 
and they are equally divided between Shakespeare’s middle and final 
periods, but in only a single instance can I find grounds for surmising 
a purely theatrical reason for the withdrawal. In Cymbeline, Leonatus 
Posthumus, that poor apology for a hero, is kept off the stage through- 
out the whole of the third and fourth acts. It may be mere delusion, 
but I have long been haunted by the idea—born of the stressed 
physical resemblance between Cloten and Posthumus, and of the 
circumstance that the former is wearing the latter’s clothes at the time 
he meets with his death—that the two characters were written to be 
embodied by the one player. Otherwise, it is puzzling to know why 
Shakespeare took such care to keep the two from meeting. If 
“‘ doubling,” in theatrical parlance, was the secret, the prolonged 
absence of Posthumus from the traffic of the scene is readily under- 
standable. 

Of the two acknowledged plays of Shakespeare’s final period in 
which he was no more than a collaborator, Pericles and King Henry 
VIII, it is curious to note that not only do these sustained withdrawals 
of the principal character occur in both, but that in each case they take 
place in the third act. In Pericles, the eponymous hero, though he 
makes a momentary appearance in the dumb show in Act IV, sc. 4, 
takes no part in the main action from the opening of Act III, until 
Act IV, sc. 6, or while some 554 lines are being delivered, the longest 
Shakespearian lapse up to the period. In King Henry VIII, the spell 
of temporary banishment is slightly exceeded, since the bluff and burly 
king is withdrawn from sight from the latter part of Act III, sc. 2, 
to Act V, sc. 1, inclusive, a stretch of some 596 lines. The inference 
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would be that Shakespeare not only took part in the writing of both 
plays but had a material hand in their construction. 

But one must not overlook the fact that midway between the two 
came The Winter’s Tale, a play of arresting uniqueness, remarkable not 
only because of the duplication of the withdrawal but because, in 
each case, of its extensiveness. Leontes and Hermione are both kept 
out of sight for an unexampled period, and both are wholly absent 
throughout the fourth act. Leontes remains away while 1,187 lines 
are being spoken, or from the end of Act III, sc. 2, till the beginning 
of Act V. Hermione disappears for a still longer period, or during the 
delivery of some 1,690 lines. In her case, the long withdrawal serves 
an excellent purpose, as it enables Shakespeare to effect what he so 
seldom attempts, a dramatic surprise. 

A discovery such as mine is apt to be dismissed contemptuously 
as merely curious and interesting unless it prove a pass-key to 
unyielding doors. I accept the challenge. It has already been pointed 
out that, after having begun early in his final period to make his 
withdrawals of characters at an earlier juncture than formerly, 
Shakespeare reverted in Coriolanus to his pristine method. In con- 
nection with what is now to follow, this fact requires to be borne 
steadily in mind. Scholarly opinion has for long been of two mindsas to 
whether The Two Noble Kinsmen has an equal right with Pericles and 
King Henry VIII, on much the same counts, to be included in the 
Shakespeare canon. I am happy to say that those who cry content can 
now be afforded some material support. Although remaining unprinted 
until 1634, when it was described on the title page as “‘ written by the 
memorable Worthies of their time; Mr. John Fletcher, and Mr. 
William Shakespeare, Gent,’ The Two Noble Kinsmen had been 
produced by Shakespeare’s fellows in 1613. Written three years after 
The Winter’s Tale, it resembles that play in presenting a double with- 
drawal of the principals. There is of a surety prime significance in the 
fact that Palamon and Arcite are both withheld from view through- 
out the fourth act. If one cannot conclude from this that Shakespeare 
had a considerable hand in the play and most likely drafted its scenario, 
then the long arm of coincidence must be a mighty long arm indeed. 

The main question, however, is, What purpose was served by the 
principle ? On this score it would be rash to pontify, but it seems to 
me that the answer is suggested by the conclusions so ably arrived at 
in Richard G. Moulton’s Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, a book 
now half a century old that is not as well known or appreciated as its 
qualities justify. Moulton was a scholar of so great analytic powers 
and of so keen an acuity that the marvel is to me that he failed to 
light upon this principle of Shakespearian withdrawals when engaged 
upon his fruitful investigation, surely a misfortune, for the facts as I 
have marshalled them would have afforded him excellent buttressing 
of his main thesis. Making great play with the Dramatic Centre in 
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Shakespeare, he defines it as the point in which the Complicating and 
Resolving forces meet, and goes on to say that, in accord with the 
poet’s favourite custom, it is placed in the exact mechanical centre of 
the drama, covering the middle of the middle act. Later on, after having 
fully exemplified this, he writes :— 


Now we have already had occasion to notice the prominence which Shakes- 
peare in his dramatic construction gives to the central point of a play ; 
symmetry more than sensation is the effect which has an attraction for his 
genius, and the finale to which the action is to lead is not more important to 
him than the balancing of the whole drama about a turning point in the middle. 
Accordingly it is not surprising to find that in the Passion-Movement of his 
dramas a similar plan of construction is often followed; that all other 
variations are subordinated to one great Climax of Passion at the centre. To 
repeat an illustration already applied to Plot ; the movement of the passion 
seems to follow the form of a regular arch, commencing in calmness, rising 
through emotional strain to a summit of agitation in the centre, then through 
the rest of the play declining into a calmness of a different kind. 


Might it not therefore be that the principle of withdrawals was 
a characteristic of this descending arch, to be utilized at discretion, now 
merely to slacken the tension, and now to create a lull in the storm ? 
Thoroughly romantic as Shakespeare was in fibre, he was severely 
classic in this gradual slowing down. So far from ending abruptly on 
the topmost note of keen emotional stress, his tragedies draw to a 
close in a diminuendo of philosophic calm. In this, if in nothing else, 
he was Greek of the Greeks. 


Illustration by M. Dosovyjinsky from “ Prelude to the Ballet” 
by ARNOLD HasKELt (Nelson 38. 6d.) 
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THE MAN WITHOUT TROUSERS 


By FEDOR B. ISJAGIN 
Translated by Anna Clover 


I 


ASSILY VASSILJEVITCH BESSCHTANOFF, Assis- 
tant Registrar at the office of the Taxes Administration, 
was putting on his new grey-checked trousers for the first 
time. He had just fetched them from the tailor’s, where they 
had been freshly pressed and he wanted to see how they suited him. 
In order to do this he set the mirror from the wall on a chair slanting- 
wise, turned and twisted his legs this way and that to try the effect 
and viewed his hindquarters from every angle with great satisfaction. 

The trousers really fitted perfectly ; they were not too short and not 
too long ; not too loose and not too tight ; in fact, just exactly what 
proper, decent trousers should be—a joy to wear and a pleasure to 
behold. Vassily Vassiljevitch was especially pleased with the freshly- 
pressed creases which fell over his knees as straight as two railway 
lines, He did not dare bend them for sheer awe and so he had to strut 
pees down, as though he were on stilts, in order not to spoil the 

olds. 

Now the next day, Sunday, in those very trousers, Vassily 
Vassiljevitch wished to take that fateful step which makes or mars our 
lives. He at last dared to do it. That day when the office was closing, his 
chief, the head of the department, had sent for him and told him that 
as from the first of next month he would be appointed Registrar. And 
now there was nothing to prevent his becoming engaged to Olga 
Platonovna Stydlivkina. 

And so Vassily Vassiljevitch decided to call on Councillor 
Stydlivkin and solemnly request the hand of Olga Platonovna. He 
had, therefore, fetched the new trousers from the tailor’s that day 
himself, for even though he was fairly sure of his success, he knew that 
well-fitting trousers are just as important as efficient guns: they 
are the deciding factor in victory. 


II 


Just as Vassily Vassiljevitch was about to take off his new trousers 
it occurred to him that it might be wiser to wear them a little while 
so that he might get used to them and would feel at ease in them the 


next day. 
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The warm June sun was shining and there was no likelihood of a 
storm ; he could easily risk going a little way outside. 

And so Vassily Vassiljevitch Besschtanoff strolled over the old 
wooden bridge to the outer part of the town, his hat poised jauntily 
on his beautifully curled hair, walking with great solemnity, but 
extreme caution, because of his freshly-pressed, grey-checked 
trousers. Then he turned off the road to the left, on to a footpath and 
came to a birch coppice on the edge of which flowed a little stream. 

It was so hot that Vassily Vassiljevitch was seized with a desire to 
bathe. But how was he to take off his trousers without spoiling the 
creases and without crushing the hinder portion by sitting on the 
grass ? Finally he discovered an old tree-stump at the edge of the 
coppice, carefully spread his handkerchief on it and sat down. He 
stretched his legs straight in front of him and cautiously removed 
his trousers and pants, hung them both on the branch of a birch, 
being painfully careful to see that the creases hung down straight. 
He placed his coat and shirt on the stump and jumped into the stream. 

But he could not stay in the water long; he felt he must keep 
looking to see what had happened to his trousers—were they still on 
the tree ? His peace of mind was destroyed by the awful thought that 
they might perhaps be stolen. 

So he soon climbed out on the bank again, ran to the birch-tree, 
looked round suspiciously in every direction, but the Lord be praised ! 
No one was in sight and Vassily Vassiljevitch lay down, reassured, 
beside the stump to dry in the sun. 

How comfortable he felt ! 

Through the fragile, trembling birch-leaves light and heat filtered 
down on to his skin, cool from the water. His thoughts wandered from 
Olga Platonovna to his promotion to the post of Registrar and to his 
new trousers—he looked round once again to see if they were still 
there ; like a banner they were swaying gently in the breeze. And then 
he fell asleep. 


Ill 


How long he could have been asleep, Vassily Vassiljevitch had no 
idea. When he suddenly woke up the sun was already fairly low behind 
the trees. Still in a daze, Vassily Vassiljevitch turned his head and his 
heart almost stood still with horror : his trousers had gone ! 

Vassily Vassiljevitch sprang to his feet and ran like a madman to 
the birch, stared up at the empty branch, looked round desperately in 
every direction, but could not discover his trousers anywhere. 

He was beside himself, ran like one possessed from tree to tree, 
beat himself with his fists, tore his curly hair, but it was not the 
slightest use ; his trousers, his beautiful new, grey-checked trousers 
had vanished and showed no signs of reappearing. 

Completely shattered, Vassily Vassiljevitch staggered to the tree- 
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stump ; at least his coat, shirt and hat were still lying where he had 
put them. Shivering, he dressed the upper part of his body. 

Then he sat down on the tree-stump to consider : what was he to do 
now ? He couldn’t possibly spend the night in the coppice. But how 
- was he to get home without his trousers ? It would be all right here 
on the footpath, but what about the road and in the town ? His heart 
sank right down into . . . into his legs. However, he would have to 
brave it. - 

If only it would get dark quickly ! But it was no use thinking of that ; 
June nights are so light that one can read a paper even at midnight. 
And then how could he go through the streets without any trousers, 
just at the time when all the young ladies and gentlemen were strolling 
up and down and the old people were all watching out of their 
windows ? 

If only he could manage to reach the first house on the other side 
of the bridge. His colleague at the office lived there and would be sure 
to help him out with the loan of a pair of trousers. But how was he to 
get across the bridge ? And no other way was possible. 

Vassily Vassiljevitch pulled on his boots, groaning softly. How 
_ absurd it looked ! Boots, but no trousers ! The shirt just reached past 

his navel, but fortunately the tails of his coat were long; in an 
emergency he could hold them in front of himself to cover his 
an And if the worst came to the worst there was always his 

at. 
‘ And so with beating heart Vassily Vassiljevitch started on his way 
ome. 


IV 


As far as the road all went well ; he did not meet a soul. Actually in 
the road too he had extraordinary luck until he heard the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs and a carriage driving behind him, coming nearer and 
nearer. Not a tree, not a bush within range. Vassily Vassiljevitch ran 
as hard as he could, with fluttering coat-tails. Just at the last moment, 
as he heard the horses snorting and thought all was lost, he discovered 
a heap of hay by the side of the ditch, jumped into it with one bound 
and buried his legs as deep as they would go. 

The carriage rolled past. Vassily Vassiljevitch recognized the 
District Intendant’s horses. Two young ladies with open red parasols 
were sitting in it and nodded smilingly to him. Had they seen his legs ? 
Not until the carriage had disappeared a long way round the bend 
did he dare leave his heap of hay. ; ees 

Like a hare that is being hunted on all sides, Vassily Vassiljevitch 
stepped out nervously, pricked his ears and gazed with horrified, 
wide-open eyes to right and to left, whilst his coat-tails waved out 


behind him like a short switch. 
P 
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And just in the same way as a hare only looks to either side, without 
seeing anything ahead of him, and often runs right into the hunt, 
Vassily Vassiljevitch did not notice a peasant woman coming hobbling 
along the road towards him until the very last moment. 

It was too late; he had no time to hide. So he tore past 
with enormous strides, desperately clutching his coat-tails round 
him. 

The woman screamed, clutched her hands above her head and fell 
on her knees, praying and crossing herself, just as if she had seen 
the devil incarnate. 

Vassily Vassiljevitch ran on quickly. 

The wooden bridge was already in sight and beyond it the first 
houses of the town. 


V 


When Vassily Vassiljevitch drew near to the town it was almost 
evening. 

A hay-wagon was just turning over the bridge. Vassily Vassiljevitch 
made up his mind in a flash, caught it up, pressed himself as closely as 
possible against the rack and tried in this way to cross the bridge 
without being seen. 

But unfortunately just at that moment some street urchins came that 
way. 

ascii Vassiljevitch crept so far beneath the overhanging hay that 
he was almost caught in the wheels. It was too late ; they had already 
spotted him and shouted out, laughing, ‘‘ He hasn’t any trousers, he 
hasn’t any trousers ! ” ‘They hurled themselves upon him like a pack 
of mad hounds. 

In this appalling situation Vassily Vassiljevitch became desperate. 
Clutching his inadequate shirt and coat-tails tightly in front of him, 
he jumped out of his hiding-place, tore across the bridge and rushed 
into the first house where his colleague lived. 

But the boys ran after him, yelling. He could not manage to shut the 
outer door of the house and flew upstairs. He could hear the pack 
rattling up the steps when at last the flat door opened. 

Vassily Vassiljevitch was so out of breath and in such a state of 
perturbation that he could not utter a word. He pushed the mystified 
servant aside and tore inside like a lunatic. 

The lady of the house was just sitting in her drawing-room when 
all at once the door burst open and a man without any trousers 
rushed into the room. With a sudden shriek she swooned away. 

Vassily Vassiljevitch ran out and tried to find his colleague’s 
dressing-room, then suddenly saw his chief, the head of the department, 
standing menacingly in the way, and was obliged to turn back again 
rapidly. Desperate, he dashed into the kitchen, reached the back- 
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stairs and hearing voices and steps behind him, tore across the yard, 
out into the street. 

Now he had not only lost his trousers, but also his head. He simply 
ran straight ahead without caring about anything. The field behind 
him grew more and more numerous. It seemed to him that the whole 
town was hot on his trail. 


VI 


Vassily Vassiljevitch had only one idea in his head ; it was to get 
home. But his flat was the other side of the town and to reach it he had 
to cross the market-place. 

Just as he was turning into it, he looked across to the other side— 
Olga Platonovna Stydlivkina, his intended. 

It was too late; he could not turn back. He saw that he was 
surrounded on every side. The only thing to do was to go straight 
ahead, in the direction from which his sweetheart was coming. 

In an instant the thought flashed through the unfortunate man’s 
brain—she mustn’t recognize me. He put his hands up to his face, 
but then it occurred to him that Olga Platonovna would be certain to 
recognize his red signet ring. In desperation he seized his hat, but she 
knew that too and his curly hair... . 

They were only twenty paces apart now. 

Then in his dire necessity, Vassily Vassiljevitch rashly snatched up 
his shirt over his head and pulled up his coat-tails so that his ears were 
completely covered. He was just about to leap past Olga Platonovna 
with one enormous bound when suddenly he heard her sweet, but 
rather reproachful voice saying : 

“‘ But Vassily Vassiljevitch, where are your trousers ? ” 

With a shriek Besschtanoff hurled himself to the ground. He 
groaned loudly. 

“‘ So she did recognize me!” 

He went on grasping his shirt tightly in front of his face. At last he 
ventured to peep out cautiously. 

There was no one there. 

He dropped his shirt and looked round timidly ; everywhere grass, 
grass ; a tree-stump and beside it, extremely crumpled, his shirt, coat 
and hat, and behind on the birch-tree were hanging his new, grey- 
checked trousers ! : 

Vassily Vassilievitch drew a deep breath: so it had all been 
nothing but a dream ! cae 

The next day he became engaged to Olga Platonovna Stydlivkina. 

But all the time he was proposing, while she lowered her eyes 
modestly to the ground, he could not help pulling at his grey-checked 
trousers, as though to convince himself they really were still there. . . . 

The Lord be praised, they were ! 
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No, I don’t care for this story at all. A man with no trousers is 
definitely improper. Even if they really had been stolen, there would 
have been no need for him to run all through the town. And especially 
before his sweetheart. The thing becomes shameless then, not merely 
improper. And if there really was no other way open to him he should 
simply have gone to the police : 

‘* At such and such a time my trousers were stolen ! ” 

That would at any rate have been the proper procedure. But to have 
behaved like that—with his shirt pulled up. .. . 

“‘ But don’t you remember, he had to cover his face. . . . 

Cover his face indeed! ‘There were other things he should have 
been covering. 

“* But it was only a dream after all! ” 

Even in dreams men shouldn’t lose their trousers ! As though he 
couldn’t have dreamt about something else! And the day before he 
became engaged too! ... 

““ No one can help their dreams, my friend ! ” 

Well then one shouldn’t repeat dreams like that. If the story had 
some meaning or a moral, such as: Keep your trousers on and do 
not hang them on a birch-tree—but actually any child knows that ! 

“Oh, my friend! What if the meaning was just the opposite— 
that it is a good thing, at any rate in a dream, to lose our trousers 
once!” 

Then your story is far worse than I thought : not only is it pointless 
but just simply immoral. You ought to be ashamed of yourself ! 


”» 


Copperplate engraving by DAPHNE D. CHarT 
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RIGHT HANDS AND LEFT HANDS 


A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL CONSCIENCE 
By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


HERE beliefs are bad, the unbelievers are the faithful, so 
that when our State departments show a thorough dis- 
regard for civilized amenities, the good citizen grudges his 
taxes if he cannot withhold them. 

Even up to a century ago, a saving instinct for a certain order and 
seemliness in all our constructional activities still seemed to linger 
with us, whether as individuals or as official bodies—traces even of 
the gracious dignity that had marked our English building from the 
coming of the Tudors up to the end of the Regency. But from the end 
of that Age of Reason down to a generation ago, you might generally 
assume that whenever the government had any hand at all in any 
enterprise that affected the appearance of either town or country, 
beauty would be flouted and ungainly stupidity would prevail. 

Within the last decade or so, things have at least gone from bad to 
better, so that seeing the improvement possible in certain departments 
of government, we have become less tolerant of the continued 
ineptitude of others. His Majesty’s Office of Works, for instance, is 
now almost irreproachable, both in its scrupulous care for the historic 
sites and buildings committed to its charge, and (which is even more 
gratifying and important) zealous for the creation of fresh beauty 
wherever (as now—fortunately—in the matter of new post offices and 
telephone and labour exchanges) the provision of buildings is delegated 
to this department. 

It is thus, through wisely employing so enlightened and efficient an 
agent, that the Ministry of Labour and the Post Office have them- 
selves come to be regarded as amongst the more civilized of our 
government departments, though to be sure the latter at least has 
lately given fresh and direct proof of its evident belief that seemliness 
and efficiency go hand-in-hand by the admirable “ functional ” 
designing of its telephone instruments, the elegance of Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott’s call-boxes, and the imaginative distinction of the 
propaganda films produced for it by Mr. John Grierson. One even 
dares to hope that one day even our postage stamps and postmen’s 
uniforms will have shed their Victorian banality and be worthier a 
service now famous for its careful detail and therefore so justly 
successful. 

Despite representations years ago, when the great era of new road 
construction and by-passing was just beginning, the then Minister of 
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Transport refused to do more than “‘ consider ” the appointment of 
an advisory and co-ordinating ‘‘ Amenity Officer ” who could keep in 
touch with executive regional surveyors responsible both for detailed 
planning and actual construction and, with his special knowledge and 
experience, show them that it usually required but a little more skill 
and care and no more money (or even less) to make a gracious thing 
of a new road or bridge, a widening or a by-pass, instead of a dreary 
and perfunctory botch. 

To-day, a sadder and a wiser ministry, after many years of trial and 
error (and of re-trial and re-error) and the mis-spending of many 
millions, has at least learnt some wisdom, particularly from the 
Councils for the Preservation of England and of Wales, so that even 
where the County Surveyor may not be so enlightened as is, say, the 
admirable Surveyor of Surrey, still he does now receive a little 
zsthetic guidance from on high in the form of memoranda and 
‘ suggestions,” whilst the restriction of ribbon-building and other 
traffic-affecting Acts introduced (somewhat strangely) by the Ministry 
of Health, have made a repetition of our most calamitous failures and 
fiascos (e.g., the Kingston by-pass) at least improbable. 

The sins of the certainly well-meaning Ministry of Health are 
chiefly those of omission—it just fails to get its laudable intentions 
realized by its agents—the local government bodies up and down the 
country whose duty it is to administer the various Housing and Plan- 
ning Acts and to implement their provisions. The almost universal 
meanness and squalor resulting from the activities or intervention of 
our local councils, both as regards individual building and general 
lay-out, as well as in other matters affecting amenity, suggest not so 
much that legislation has been inadequate (though that is true) but 
that the members and officials of most of the smaller bodies entrusted 
with executive authority are not up to their jobs and (presumably) 
that the Minister has not got adequate powers of coercion or that he 
insufficiently exercises them. The fact is, of course, that our local 
government is still tragically inadequate to the tasks increasingly 
heaped upon it by the central government, the provincial civil service 
still hopelessly behind the national, in education, zeal and integrity. 

Thus it is that a central government department is often quite ~ 
unfairly blamed for what is really the ineptitude of its local agent, 
when, to be just, I suppose we are all of us as citizens about equally 
to blame for expecting so poor a machine to turn out any but inferior 
work. All of which might seem to suggest that our attempted devolu- 
tion is a definite failure, and that greater centralization and a more 
autocratic Whitehall might give us more civilized and acceptable 
results. 

Certainly that is arguable—particularly on the score of efficiency— 
but then the only way to improve the administration in an ill-educated 
and inexperienced democracy is to let it gain more education and 
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More experience by actually making it practise self-government— 
however blunderingly and at whatever cost. (A digression at this point 
on the true functions of a Board of Education and on instruction in 
Citizenship must, alas, be resisted.) Again, by no means all of the 
centralized government departments are models of what we want. 
Perhaps it scarcely signifies whether the services designed for the 
ultimate business of destruction are economically administered or not. 
Economics go overboard with the first torpedo, which having cost so 
many thousands up to the moment of firing, is scrap metal a minute 
or two later, and with it perhaps five million pounds’ worth of battle- 
ship. Though at the moment “enemy,” that none the less represents 
Just so much waste to a world still professing poverty as an excuse for 
not transforming itself into something pleasanter and more creditable. 

But all that is as may be—my own particular quarrel with the 
fighting services is that not content with prospective professional 
destruction as their raison d’étre and aim, they even mishandle and 
maul our own country in preparing to defend it. Peace and beauty 
dissolve away at their uncreating touch, their buildings insolently 
challenge and howl down whatever of quiet loveliness may lie within 
their range. 

The ancient villages scattered along the Wiltshire Avon that borders 
Salisbury Plain—the very Plain itself—they are what the military 
have made them, with their dreary barracks and desolating hutments. 
Surrey, too, has suffered many things because of them, so that an 
insurrection of the outraged inhabitants is now actually threatened. 
We talk pleasantly enough about disarmament ; and meanwhile the 
Services build and build, not pleasantly at all, but to the grim designs 
of Royal Engineers. As architects, Royal Engineers are even more 
deplorable than the common sorts, and how should they not be? In 
their proper sphere they are magnificent; at constructing roads, 
drainage and water-works, temporary bridges and fortifications ; at 
mines, too, and saps, trenches and latrines they may well be 
supreme. 

It is at demolition, however, that they really excel—they are the 
architects of destruction. 

But architectural designing—no. They would probably retort : 
‘We are not allowed to waste public money on frills.” But who 
—having once seen them (there are examples)—wants the “ frills ”’ 
of a Royal Engineer ? 

A barrack block in competent hands can be made to yield an 
impressive, even beautiful, effect without a pennyworth of ornament 
by sheer virtuosity and a proper mastery over materials, mass and 
line ; as scores, probably hundreds, of Continental barrack buildings 
do. Let the would-be barrack designer study the vast and exceedingly 
economical Pensions Building at Acton and the modern American 
high schools, or try to wrest the secret of Wren’s triumphant success 
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from the simple stateliness of Chelsea Hospital. From that urbane and 
noble building let him turn about to face the enormous vacuity of 
Chelsea Barracks—lately added to in the same style of Peabody— 
Pauperesque. 

If there were any sincerity in our talk of disarmament, should we 
continue to dot the country with great war-like establishments built 
of brick and concrete—apparently for all time—without a thought for 
their convenient conversion to peace purposes in the near or distant 
future ? 

If, pending their substantial diminution or abolition, the fighting 
services could henceforth arrange to house themselves and the 
implements of their trade in decently-planned settlements, sensibly 
placed and laid out with a view to the needs of an enlightened civil 
occupation in days to come, one might be a little less eager to dispense 
with their fabulously costly services. Even to be able to point to two 
or three pleasant little (potential) villages completed each year in 
return for our hundreds of millions would be better than nothing at all. 

In fairness to the Royal Air Force it must be gratefully acknow- 
ledged that a certain care and discretion has lately been shown in the 
lay-out and appearance of its new buildings, almost a sensitiveness to 
background and certainly an appreciation of the architectural 
decencies. Can it be that the Office of Works has somehow contrived 
to teach this junior service manners, and if so, is there still hope that 
even Admirals and G.O.C.s will one day cease to be like blow-flies 
and leave corruption and unpleasantness wherever they settle ? Per- 
haps this new and encouraging urbanity of the Air Ministry is the less 
surprising when one remembers that no one is sounder on the 
question of Amenities than the Under-Secretary of State for Air—Sir 
Philip Sassoon. He can scarcely enjoy the task of defending his 
Ministry’s conversion of age-old bird sanctuaries into panic bombing 
schools, and I do not doubt that there are many individual soldiers 
and sailors who regret no less than the ordinary civilized civilian, that 
their ill-regulated activities should be turning so many once lovely 
tracts of these islands into devastated areas. The list grows steadily, 
and with it the public indignation, as any reader of The Times will be 
well aware, but the department concerned pleads necessity, as does 
even the usually enlightened Forestry Commission, when seeking to 
plant exotic conifers to the scenic destruction of Lakeland valleys and 
the despair of those who live in and love them. 

The sins against amenity of the electricity authorities are, of course, 
as scarlet, and one would not resent their trespasses so bitterly if 
they were demonstrably necessary. Where the choice lies between a 
perhaps disfiguring cross-country power line and the denial of the 
blessing of electricity to a whole community, there can be only one 
reasonable but regretful decision. It is the needless and gratuitous 
outrage that infuriates one, the lack of ordinary good manners that is 
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surely not good business in an undertaking so largely dependent on 
general goodwill. The North Wales Power Company, for example, 
expended much ingenuity and a great deal of money in contriving its 
little ancillary buildings in such a fashion as to be almost ideally out 
of harmony with their surroundings. In the foothills of Snowdonia, 
against a background of grey tumbled rocks and wind-blown oaks, 
you will find cocksure little concrete “ residences ” for local power 
scheme officials, monstrously roofed with pale pink tiles, and that in 
the midst of quarries producing the best slates in the world—many of 
which quarries the Company actually supplies with power. 

Could zsthetic impropriety go farther ? The answer is, of course, 
“ Yes—and it does,” as witness the arbitrary harshness of the huge 
pipe-lines laid down the mountainsides with no attempt at decent 
camouflage by paint or planting or loose stone coverings, and the 
transformer stations enclosed with saw-tooth corrugated sheets on 
which great ill-shaped letters spell out the undertaking’s name. I 
believe that this concern—grown older and wiser—does now express 
contrition as to these juvenile misdemeanours, but has, as yet, done 
nothing to mitigate their still unpleasant effects. 

But this tale of governmental, official and legalized trespass against 
amenity and the Englishman’s heritage of beauty could be prolonged 
almost indefinitely—and uselessly—unless something is to be done 
about it and suggestions are made to that end. The first need would 
seem to be a reasonable measure of co-ordination as between the 
central government departments, which now, often competing and 
conflicting one with another, are almost all and continually arousing 
unnecessary but deserved dislike through neglect of all other interest 
but their own. There has long been agitation for the creation of a new 
and separate Ministry of Amenities to which all proposals affecting 
our common physical background would have to be referred for 
approval by the other government departments, very much as they 
now have to obtain sanction for expenditure from the Treasury. 

As a first step towards this further and no less necessary control, 
the exemplary Office of Works might at least be asked to comment and 
advise on all actual construction contemplated by other departments 
necessarily without its own expert knowledge and experience in such 
matters. 

But though I am here especially concerned to persuade Mars that 
we should dislike him less if he behaved more courteously to Venus, 
and to suggest that a Cabinet of Marthas might gain by the inclusion 
of a Mary, an unanswerable case could be made out for better co- 
ordination merely on the score of brute efficiency. No one consults 
the farmer or the Board of Agriculture before abstracting rich land 
from the growing of food for scattered housing—as in one home 
county where nearly 50,000 acres were thus filched in a single decade, 
yet housing no more than five persons per acre. That is neither good 
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planning, good economics, nor a just stewardship of our National 
Estate. 

One could, of course, cite endless examples of waste even of that 
raw material of efficient organization—statistics. A great mass of 
material relating to industry and employment has already been 
collected by the State. But the Census of Population issued every 
decade by the Registrar-General uses a different classification of 
occupations from the Census of Production, taken at very irregular 
intervals by the Board of Trade ; while the Ministry of Labour, which 
issues information about employment, conflicts with both. Factories 
are reported on by the Home Office, but buildings in general are 
enumerated by categories in the Census of Population ; new buildings 
assessed for income tax for the first time are the concern of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and the complex mass of informa- 
tion collected by local authorities in the process of rating and derating 
goes to the Ministry of Health ; and so forth and so on. At present it 
is no one’s business to obtain information in any case in which it is 
not required for one of these ad hoc divisions or to see that it is made 
available. The resultant confusion and the consequent waste of time 
and money if anyone seeks to inform himself—probably fruitlessly— 
outside the narrow limits covered by any one department can easily 
be imagined. 

But the grotesque clash of national interests is really beautifully 
personified by the head of our government himself, and, as Mr. E. M. 
Forster ventured to suggest the other day, it is high time that the 
Mr. Baldwin who is so acquiescent in handing over our wild places 
as bombing grounds to the Royal Air Force should get together with 
the Mr. Baldwin who is Vice-Chairman of the National Trust ! 


WELSH VILLAGE 
Lino-cut by Ursuta Fooxes 
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THE MUSICAL LIFE OF ENGLAND 


By MARTIN COOPER 


NGLISH musical life has very few traditions, and those few 

are almost wholly bad: every honest observer must face this. 

The arts live on tradition, and there is no great movement 

which has not proved itself rooted in the past, however 
paradoxical and inconsequent its early phases may have seemed : and 
so the initial fact of English music’s parvenu character is a great and 
inevitable disadvantage. The foreign domination of English music in 
the last century cannot be lived down in a generation and it is pure 
sentimentality to cry back to the glorious days of Tudor music, as 
though affection and admiration could blot out the centuries between. 
Past glories may be an inspiration: but should we listen to the 
extravagant claims of a modern Portuguese or Greek who pleaded 
Vasco da Gama and Camoens, Pericles or Eschylus, as evidence of 
his country’s essential greatness ? 

We are not an unmusical nation, but we have inherited from 
generations of sober and industrious men of action certain marked 
traits and prejudices so hostile to all artistic creation and appreciation 
that no member of the great musical nations of Europe can quite 
believe us capable of serious artistic feeling—creative or receptive— 
and we have even earned among the Germans the name of “‘ das Land 
ohne Musik,” the country without music. It is as well to face this fact 
honestly and to try and account for it before we can suggest any future 
course of action: for there has been a tendency during the last forty 
years to hurry through a number of cures before satisfying ourselves 
or the rest of the world that we have received a convincing diagnosis. 

First of all it is clear that our present condition dates only from the 
end of the seventeenth century: and that up till then England took 
her place as an equal with the other countries of Europe as a musical 
nation. It might even be said that the disease only reached its acute 
form in the early nineteenth century, for English music during the 
eighteenth century was still a live, if not very strong or distinguished, 
growth. What, then, are the two great events which have virtually 
killed us as an artistic nation, the one taking place presumably during 
the seventeenth century, the other early in the nineteenth century ? 
The answers are plain: the rise of Puritanism and the Industrial 
Revolution. It was with the growth of Protestantism that England 
became a great commercial and colonial power, concerned with wealth 
and material success, the spirit relegated to one day in the week on 
which a service was paid to it which became increasingly lip-service 
only. It was with the successful handling of the Industrial Revolution 
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by the middle classes that morality, which had been strict and often 
cruel among the Puritans, finally prostituted herself to ‘“ business ” 
and the “‘ action ” of the world and was reduced to a negative chastity 
(of which we shall say more later), a negative honesty (or business 
reliability), and that bland, unruffled self-assurance (attained by 
ignoring or refusing to treat seriously the deep and essentially serious 
problems of the spirit) which has been England’s greatest asset in her 
dealing with other nations, civilized and uncivilized. 

We have in fact attained material pre-eminence at the cost of 
spiritual: and it is significant that the first uneasy stirrings of 
England’s musical conscience occurred simultaneously with the first 
cracking of England’s imperial strength in the Boer War. Since 1900 
England has steadily been losing her material pre-eminence in the 
world, and there has been a corresponding increase in the attention 
paid to the arts, and perhaps most noticeably of all to music. People 
often speak as though Stanford, Parry and Elgar had reclaimed and 
recreated English music in the space of a generation: and it is true 
that an English School of composers, which owes much to the work 
of these three men, has sprung up since 1900. Vaughan-Williams, 
Holst and Bax have composed a considerable number of works which 
are fairly regularly performed and much applauded, with more regard 
for their nationality than their intrinsic worth perhaps. It is not 
possible to live down in a single generation the deadness and lack of 
interest of more than a century. We have, as it were, hastened to 
achieve the signs of vigorous health and neglected to treat the deep- 
seated cause of the disease—that is, our national temperament as it 
has evolved under the Puritan and industrialist domination of society. 
For not only is the artist born with certain racial traits: but English 
society continues to contribute to his difficulties by its attitude to 
him and his work. 

We were never an outstandingly spiritual or passionately emotional 
people : and common sense, with a certain good-humoured cynicism, 
seems always to have been a national characteristic. It was never one 
which ever favoured the production of great works of art: but we 
have now carried this trait to a fantastic limit, and to an outside 
observer almost the most noticeable English characteristics are our 
self-consciousness in all emotional things, our embarrassment and 
fear of appearing ludicrous, and our ingenuity in finding the exact 
joke which will relieve the emotional tension and make “ the other 
fellow ” look a fool first. This ‘‘ shyness ” is the legacy of emotional 
repression. Free expression of the emotions was considered dangerous 
and ungodly by the Puritans, bad taste in the eighteenth century, and 
finally in the nineteenth century merely ludicrous and the mark of 
some “ abnormality.” Emotional repression has fitted us for building 
the Empire, and made us excellent men of business, cool in crises and 
refusing to be “ rattled,” blandly ignoring the emotions of other men 
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which we did not understand, and pursuing our own interests 
untroubled by emotional complications. The avoidance of emotion and 
the fear of ridicule have prevented us from ever being perfectly 
serious about anything, except perhaps games and sport, creating a 
nation of, often genial, amateurs. And with that word the miserable 
history of the last 200 years of English music is written. 

The only tradition we have inherited in English music is the 
tradition of amateurishness. How often one hears an amateur musician 
praised in England because he is “unspoilt” or “is such a nice 
person,” and makes no pretensions either for himself or for his art ! 
How often this pleasant, unassuming amateur is said to be “‘ quite as 
good as any of these professionals”! It is a logical position for a 
people who regard the serious, “ professional ” artist with a mixture 
of embarrassment and contempt: for the amateur, by assuring the 
Englishman that he is not really serious about the whole business, can 
be accepted by society and the very amateurishness of his achieve- 
ments will insure his friends against the possible embarrassments 
caused by emotional power and frankness or the forcible expression of 
an unrepressed personality. It is common to hear in England that a 
singer or player is “rather overdone” and that emotion—it was 
- muttered in the row behind me by an embarrassed girl at the ‘“‘ Sea- 
gull ” last week—is “‘ a bit mushy.” ‘‘ Overdone ”’ is applied to a per- 
formance in which the expression of emotion is direct or the emotion 
expressed violent or unconventional : and it is an interesting sidelight 
on the fundamentally sexual character of the English repression of 
emotions that we call any bursting of conventional bonds by the force 
of emotion “‘a disgusting exhibition,” as we might speak of public 
copulation. 

Artists have often been lionized by English society: if they are 
successful enough they are, like women, “ news.” But of the average 
or the unsuccessful artist the English have never made anything but 
fun. It is hard to know which is more unliealthy—the unnatural awe 
and adulation given to the successful virtuoso (less often to the 
creative artist) or the contempt shown to the average artist. Let us 
examine the chances of sane development and full cultivation of his 
faculties run by the artistically gifted boy in the average English home. 
Until he goes to school he may be encouraged to draw, paint, or play 
some instrument provided that his interest in any of them 1s not 
intense enough to be called unhealthy. At school physical exercise 
will take up most of his spare time : and the opinion of his contem- 
poraries, if not of the masters, is dead against him. The arts he will 
hear spoken of with tolerance, some contempt, and a great deal of 
embarrassment : he will gather that they are, like religion, not a fit 
subject for conversation, but that when discussed all opinions— 

rovided they are not those of “ professionals ”—are equally valid. 
usic and painting are considered suitable for girls and physically 
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weak men, while writing is generally thought to be a synonym for 
doing nothing: if adopted as a profession it ranks as a social lapse. 
The artist, or ‘‘ artistic’ people, are figures of fun: but it is hinted 
that there is something odd or wrong about them and their morals are 
always suspect. Even if a boy has a few drawing and music lessons at 
school, his case is very little better. Art is an expression of personality 
and emotion; and the corner-stone of English education is the 
inculcation of self-control, all expressions of feeling—from tears to 
caresses—being sternly discouraged as unmanly. And so the whole 
emotional life of the child is stunted, he gradually acquires the 
accepted habit of scotching emotion with a joke, until the few 
emotions left to him by repression and ridicule are poor, pale things 
which can issue in nothing better than Academy pictures, caricatures, 
arrangements of folk-songs, or diffuse and nostalgic tone-poems. Or 
he rebels: and naturally enough adopting a position as different as 
feos from that recommended by his pastors and masters, he 

ecomes touchy, over-emotional, violent at the slightest provocation, 
deliberately eccentric; and his whole twisted character forms a 
perfect object lesson for the next generation, bearing out with painful 
exactness the slanders cast by ‘‘ decent” English people upon art in 
general. 

Given such a situation, what can we do to alter it ? It is clear that 
it is impossible to have any satisfactory musical life in England until 
the whole attitude of musicians and the general public is completely 
different : and this can only be brought about gradually. The B.B.C. 
could do a great deal, not only by the music they broadcast, but by 
giving talks on the nature of music and the fundamentals of musical 
appreciation ; but it is useless if the speaker himself, as in the case of 
Sir Walford Davies, is one of the protagonists of the “jolly 
amateur” conception of music. We must not be too proud to learn 
from foreigners: and it is a great mistake to confuse an enlightened 
admiration and the acknowledgment of superior understanding with 
the musical foreigner-worship of the last century. I believe that the 
Royal College of Music should profit by the present political condition 
of Germany to staff itseif with a large teaching staff of exiles, and 
content itself with seeing them educate a new generation of English 
musicians who might, in their turn, be fit to become teachers at the 
provincial academies in the next generation. Of Covent Garden I have 
written before in these pages, and I can only repeat what I have 
advocated before. I believe that Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells and 
Glyndebourne could and should work in with each other. At Covent 
Garden I should like to see stagioni of the great operatic companies of 
Italy, France and Germany giving their best works over a limited 
space of the year. No English singers should be admitted, but the 
pupils from Sadler’s Wells should be allowed and encouraged to 
attend all rehearsals, where they would obtain an inside knowledge of 
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the nature of opera and the workings of an operatic company. Ger- 
many again could produce an excellent corps of conductors, producers 
and stage-managers to start a regular English operatic school at 
Sadler’s Wells. Mr. Christie at Glyndebourne has given England a 
most salutary tonic for her unhealthy musical life: for Glyndebourne 
sets a standard, in music and production, and it is some concrete 
standard that is most needed in England. In the ballet we have already 
learnt a great deal from abroad: our orchestral concerts still need 
reformation. The “ Proms ” must be transformed out of recognition : 
from being the glory of our musical life they have become its most 
crying scandal, and where they once set a standard for the public 
taste they now represent that taste at its very lowest. There must be 
fewer and shorter concerts, at least two orchestras, and a staff of three 
or four conductors. As their intention is to acquaint the public with 
the whole repertory of orchestral music, it would seem reasonable to 
extend that idea into a scheme stretching over two or three years, and 
to include in it the whole chamber music repertory as well. In some 
such form they would be a uniquely valuable system of musical 
education, and the original scheme of Sir Henry Wood would blossom 
into one of which we might be proud before the rest of Europe. 

Such schemes may sound fantastic, and perhaps grandiose: they 
will unquestionably be considered unpatriotic. But, whatever their 
merit as schemes, they are only of secondary importance compared 
with the imperative necessity of securing a complete, nation-wide 
change of heart on the whole artistic question. Until this becomes an 
obvious necessity to all parents and all educationists we shall have 
no musical life in England worthy of the name. While we, as a nation, 
fail to treat art as a serious subject, we shall continue no doubt to 
speak loudly about the renaissance in our musical life, our opera 
which is “as good as any on the Continent,” and our orchestras and 
concerts, which are a am sure) “better”: but this boasting will 
conceal, as boasting always does, some deep-seated inferiority and we 
shall know in our heart of hearts that we really are ‘“‘ das Land ohne 
Musik.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


B.B.C. AND ADVERTISING 


To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY AND BOOKMAN 


EAR SIR,—Two things strike me as very odd about the advertising over 

the microphone by the B.B.C. of its own publications, raised in your last 
issue by Mr. J. Leng Sturrock. One is the apparent intention of the great news- 
paper interests to let the issue go by default ; although they were represented 
on the Royal Commission, the subject is not even mentioned in its report. The 
other is the equally apparent intention of the B.B.C. not to reply when attacked 
at this extremely vulnerable joint in their armour. The silence of these two 
interested parties is ominous, and Mr. Leng Sturrock is to be warmly thanked 
for bringing into the daylight what is, after all, an important question of public 
policy. 

I write as a publisher of periodicals and books, which are denied the advantages 
of free wireless advertising enjoyed by similar classes of B.B.C. publications. 
This official brand of monopoly strikes me as wholly unfair to the commercial 
publisher. Still more as a citizen I object to the humbug of the whole thing. The 
B.B.C. preens itself on its virtue in keeping the British listener’s ear clear of the 
advertising taint, which is the unhappy lot of listeners on the Continent, in the 
United States, and in some of the British Dominions. It applies this doctrine to 
every single bit of advertising, with the astounding exception of its own publica- 
tions. Mr. Leng Sturrock’s criticism is indeed unanswerable, and I hope he will 
go on campaigning against a peculiarly vicious form of monopolistic greed. 


Faithfully yours, 
GORDON ROBBINS. 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND MODERN LIFE 


EAR SIR,—I was interested to read Mr. Jacks’ article on “The Public 

Schools in Modern Life.” But I think that the cultural aspect of modern 
education of which he speaks is confined to the few. The form in which I am 
taught contains in its curriculum history (especially post-war), imperial and 
imperial economic history, Communism and religion. And I have considered 
this form to be progressive, at least above the average. Therefore, to say that 
art and music take a recognized place in modern education is untrue; only a 
limited number are concerned with either. I think that Mr. Jacks gives a very 
exaggerated picture of Public School interests. In the more reactionary schools, 
from which category my own may safely be excluded, it is only the apparently 
insignificant minority which has the advantage of the culture he describes. 


Yours faithfully, 
A Pustic ScHoot Boy. 
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VERA NEMTCHINOVA AS SWANILDA IN “‘ CopPELIA ” 
(Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo) 


Portrait drawing by Motistav Dosoujinsky, designer of 
the décor and costumes of “ Coppelia.” 
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BALLET—NOTES ON THE DANCE 


DE BASIL’S BALLETS RUSSES. Covent Garden. 
BALLETS DE MONTE CARLO. Alhambra. 


/ i ‘HE classical dance is an abstract conception. In its technical aspect it is a 
product of pure reason and muscular discipline. As such it requires a 
continuous exercise, a development of technique. But like every other art it 
must be animated with spiritual content. Without this inspiration it remains a 
dry form. The technique is necessary only in as much as it liberates an artistic 
creation from its material elements and leaves a dancer free to grasp its spirit. 
Only then does a dancer become an artist. There are many dancers but very few 
artists. A dancer who has artistic intuition does not seek to astonish us with 
technical feats, does not care for cheaply-acquired laurels, but having 
endeavoured to reach perfection in technique, then imbues the performance 
with so much emotion, élan and poetry that it does not strike us as being difficult. 
In recent years classical technique has reached an extraordinary measure of 
development, deviating, however, from its nobler French path in the direction 
of Italian classicism. We see the amazing phenomena of “‘ wonder children ”’ 
achieving a high degree of specialization in some particular technical feature 
whilst neglecting other aspects. The greatest quality of technique is the sup- 
pression of effort so that the dance is revealed as an harmonious correlation of 
steps and of gestures and their melodious sequence in an appropriate rhythm. 
Thus, la préparation de la pirouette requires an harmonious co-ordination of the 
arms and legs such that the preparation becomes invisible. The flowing con- 
tinuity of movement is most apparent in slow developpées which must be executed 
without the slightest jerks. In the arabesque, a design based on two straight 
lines crossed at right angles, there is plastic transformation of these lines into 
delicate curves, when the body, poised in absolute equilibrium on an imaginary 
mathematical point, strives towards a purely geometrical beauty and succeeds 
for one moment in achieving it. The test of real accomplishment is in the slow 
tempo of adagio, where it is impossible to conceal the defects in harmony or in 
melody of the dance, where not only an abrupt transition from one attitude to 
another, but even the slightest error in correlation of steps and of gestures, or 
in their enchatnement, offends the esthetic sense like a false musical note. 

The dance requires the sense of limit and tact in execution, the feeling of 
style and spiritual expression. Col. de Basil’s brilliant “‘ children” of the 
Ballets Russes do not pay enough attention to the development of these tran- 
scendental qualities which are acquired with years of practice, experience and 
self-criticism. They are still pupils, without artistic initiative and depth as yet ; 
they are still immature artists. He has four classical ballerinas. Danilova’s talent 
is no longer a bud ; it is already a fully-opened flower. She is more accomplished 
than the others and is graceful in every movement of a neat classical design. 
Riabouchinska is a perfect type of a pure classical ballerina. She does sometimes 
fumble her dances which may be due to fatigue, nonchalance or lack of diligence, 
but the fact remains that she is the only ethereal being in the whole company—a 
danseuse d’élévation, and certainly gives great promise as an artist. In Baronova’s 
and Toumanova’s dancing there is a difference of individual mood and style. 
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Irina’s dance is imbued with la joie de vivre and vitality. Every movement of 
her plastic athletic body sings of life, laughter and joy In Tamara’s dance there 
is an element of enigma; she is more restrained, poetical and romantic. 
Verchinina stands quite apart. Her style finds its expression in pagan harmonies. 
Owing to the plastic beauty of her body, her dance is a dynamic sculpture, a 
realization of an Hellenic ideal in living form. 

An illustration of the contrast between these brilliant girls and a great ballerina 
is seen when we turn to Nemtchinova’s art, as revealed in the Ballets de Monte 
Carlo. Endowed with a steel-like classical mechanism of perfect precision and 
rhythm, she instils into the plastic images the very soul of those beings whom she 
portrays in her réles. When she strokes the dragon in L’Epreuve d’ Amour (that 
exquisite Mozart-Fokine-Derain chef-d’euvre), what a chaste caress and tender- 
ness she conveys by a single gesture which is full of silent eloquence. For years 
London has not seen a ballerina who is her equal in Lac des Cygnes, where she 
alone now revives the Maryinsky glory. That technical skill is not everything 
in art is further shown by the fact that the critics have not noticed the 
mechanical weakness of René Blum’s corps de ballet, because this was com- 
pensated by the plastic expressiveness of the arms and hands to which the expert 
ballet masters paid so much attention. 

As for the men in de Basil’s company, there is no need to speak of great 
Massine. Amongst the younger there is one outstanding name—Yurek 
Shabelevsky—who reveals great abilities, both as a dancer and as an artist, and 
is endowed with a perfect musical ear. His technique is magnificent and his rdJes 
are penetrated with artistic inspiration. I must mention particularly his svob in 
La Boutique Fantasque, executed with such finesse that it gives the impression 
not of a human being imitating a mechanical doll, but a doll trying to look like a 
human being. As the chief warrior in the Polovtsien Dances he displays his gift 
of artistic metamorphosis. He changes completely and becomes intoxicated 
with a frenzy of passion, resuscitating a twelfth-century Polovetz in whose blood 
the night, the bonfires and the sinuous dances of women have stirred the 
unbridled emotions which manifest themselves in prodigious leaps, tours en lair 
and flame-coloured gestures and mime. As a negro in Scheherazade he is less 
fortunate than Vilzak whose interpretation of this réle at the Alhambra, under 
Fokine’s personal direction, conforms more to the original choreographic form, 
although Shabelevsky’s dancing is equally excellent, and his play of movements in 
the death scene is a remarkable athletic achievement producing a unique artistic 
effect.* Lichine is another dancer of distinction—talented, plastic and athletic. 
There lives in him a creative spirit; he wants to give the world something of his 
own as a choreographer, but his strides are uncertain, he has not yet found himself 
and is still in the phase of research and experiment. Guerard has a good tech- 
nique, but his arms are unexpressive, and he lacks that spark which enlivens the 
classical form. Col. de Basil’s corps de ballet is competent and disciplined. As a 
rule, when its members leave him, they are “ welcomed ” by other companies 
as ‘‘ stars’ of the first magnitude. 


VLADIMIR KAMENEFF 


* The ensemble of this ballet (which cannot here be discussed) is much more remark- 
able in R. Blum’s than de Basil’s production. 
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THE SEAGULL. By ANTON TcHEKov. New. 

MY SON’S MY SON. By D. H. Lawrence and WALTER GREENWOOD. 
Playhouse. 

REVERIE OF POLICEMAN. By Humpert Wore. Mercu 

MISS SMITH. By Henry Bernarp. Duke of York’s. iz 

HEROES DON’T CARE. By Marcor NEVILLE. St. Martin’s. 


R. KOMISARJEVSKY’S sympathy with Shakespeare is, I think, 

imperfect, though his magnificently Shakespearian Lear at this year’s 
Stratford Festival atones for many past sins committed on the same stage, 
but no other producer practising regularly in London has the same ear for 
Tchekov. In his production of The Seagull at the New he has a cast accomplished 
enough to give precise effect to his intentions, and the result is a delicate, 
imaginative performance in which every silence may be said to contribute 
to our appreciation of what is passing on the stage. Miss Edith Evans throws out 
in large loose lines an unforgettable portrait of Madame Arkadin, and if it be 
maintained that no woman so undisguisedly selfish could compel men to her 
purpose the proposition is by no means self-evident. Vulgar and greedy the 
flamboyant, strutting creature portrayed by Miss Evans may be, but in her good 
hours she is happy with a happiness that ren value, and, to me at any rate, 
there seemed nothing mysterious about Trigorin’s subjection to so vital a piece 
of vulgarity. 

The Trigorin of Mr. John Gielgud lacks pathos as much as the Madame 
Arkadin of Miss Evans lacks pity. He is not a genius manqué but a facile dilettante 
and, as such, drawn with the utmost precision. Miss Peggy Ashcroft, turning 
from Juliet to Nina, brings to the part in its opening phases the same power of 
suggesting a child who in love, and in nothing but love, has become a woman, 
and achieves in her difficult final scene the disillusionment that belongs recog- 
nizably to the same child now fully grown up. Among the rest of the characters 
the Treplev of Mr. Stephen Haggard seems the only one to be played not quite 
expressively enough—and the play may be seen for what it is, a masterpiece. If 
it has a defect in arrangement that puts it a little lower than The Three Sisters and 
The Cherry Orchard, it is an unintentional and slightly farcical symmetry in the 
pursuit, one after the other, of those who under the sorcery of the lake fall in 
love with the wrong people. Tchekov, when he wrote it, had instinctively 
dropped the event-plot beneath the surface of character, but he had not yet 
learned how to make the story as well as its details seem as casual as it would be 
in real life. 

My Son’s My Son, an unrevised and uncompleted play by D. H. Lawrence, 
is written in the mood of Sons and Lovers, but it fumbles its theme. The mother 
dominates her two miner sons by dint of a superior will-power and nothing more, 
except a willingness to wait upon them hand and foot. One of them appears 
to have escaped by marrying a girl who in taste and means is a little above her 
station. But after a week or two of married life, Luther proves an unsatisfactory 
husband. His wife despises him fora weakling tied to his mother’s apron-strings. 
He receives the news that he is the father of an illegitimate child by another 
woman as a triumphant vindication of his manhood. Taunts and blows pass 
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between him and his wife ; the mother, temporarily deprived of her son, stands 
ready to reclaim him ; and a rather arbitrary riot of strikers dealing out injuries 
with poetic justice makes Luther over to his wife and hands his brother, perm- 
anently crippled, into the mother’s life-long care. ““ He at least will always 
belong to me,” she cries with deep satisfaction. Miss Louise Hampton discovers 
the roots of this possessiveness in a mere exaggeration of the ordinary maternal 
instinct, and that is somehow not quite formidable enough to be exciting. Asa 
‘ slice of life,” a picture of “The Miner At Home,” the play is admirable, but 
this method of realism now seems curiously old-fashioned, and one cannot help 
recalling that it was the method which slowly but surely drained Miss Horniman’s 
famous Manchester Theatre of its audience. The emphasis throughout is 
sociological. It shows how violently miners may quarrel with their wives and 
how love with them tends to be a physical appetite and nothing more; but 
it fails to thread these lives with dramatic significance. At the end of the second 
act we do not know whither the story is heading; and the last act (largely, 
one presumes, the work of Mr. Greenwood) supplies a sentimental and melo- 
dramatic development. It is easy to see that this development is untrue, but by 
no means easy to deduce from what has gone before the nature of the true 
dénouement. 

At the Mercury Theatre playgoers of ordinary mental capacity may undergo 
the curious experience of enjoying a poetic fantasy by Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe without completely understanding its intention. The fault is less theirs 
than the poet’s. His verse has wit and grace and may be listened to with genuine 
pleasure, but it is seldom explicit enough to carry a complicated plot. The 
attentive will follow without much difficulty the re-enactment by the Gentleman 
in Evening Dress of the youthful crime which the dreaming policeman defines 
as arson. He is burning his own house with his own soul in it, as did Othello, 
for he denies the power that jealousy has to kill love. Even in this phase of the 


fantasy, where comprehension is comparatively easy, Mr. Wolfe seems often to. 


use words as though they were counters in a game and could never be made 
to fit exactly the emotions and ideas which they are commonly supposed to 
represent. They are beautifully spoken by Miss Catherine Lacey as the 
Dancer who maintains love’s power to triumph over itself and by Mr. Ion 
Swinley as the narrowly possessive lover. To understand the final movements 
of the fantasy in which the satiric poet ceases to be chorus to the action and 
seizes the principal part in it for himself and flirts with modernism and learns 
the truth of his poetic destiny one must be something more than attentive. The 
truth is that this verse, with all its pointed wit and lively grace, is unsuited to the 
stage, which needs poetry but not poetry which despairs of becoming the 
transparent medium of emotions and ideas. 

Among the minor entertainments of the month several may be recommended 
to amateurs of acting. Winter Sunshine has the art of Miss Athene Seyler and 
Mr. Nicholas Hannen (and less well known but full of promise, that of Miss 
Janet Burnell) to support the affable humours of a cruise ; Miss Olga Lindo gives 
distinction to Miss Smith, a simple little comedy of a governess who is equal 
to every situation in life except the one she cares most about; and Mr. Felix 
Aylmer displays a rich and unexpected humour in Heroes Don’t Care, a light- 
es joke at the expense of the professional hero who is brave for bravery’s 
sake. 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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ART—TITIAN TO DERAIN 
AT LEEDS 


, I ‘HE exhibition of “ Masterpieces from the Collections of Yorkshire and 

4 Durham” in the City Art Gallery at Leeds, opens fittingly with that 
wonderful portrait “The Temple Newsam Giorgione,” which hung in the 
National Gallery while Lord Halifax was Viceroy of India. It is fitting that 
mystery should have come to be the dress of so romantic an essence as was 
Giorgione. It cloaks almost everything which has to do with him, as this portrait 
undoubtedly has. If he had not lived, this young man who faces eternity with 
his cap and gloves in his hands might have seemed a prosaic character. But he 
has much less of that melting romanticism which Giorgione has given his 
sitters in Budapest or in Berlin. It seems more reasonable to attribute it to 
Titian in a rather rigid moment than to give to Cariani or even to Palma Vecchio 
a picture which stands out among Venetian portraiture in the moment 
of its greatest spiritual insight. The two companion pictures from Castle Howard, 
The Sacrifice of Isaac and The Temptation of Christ are rightly attributed 
in the catalogue of the collection to Tintoretto. But they are not mentioned 
in the books, perhaps because they are primarily landscapes, and Tintoretto 
is the Michelangelo of Venetian painting. But he was also one of the inventors 
of romantic landscape. Here “ All the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them ”’ lie in a single undulation beneath Christ’s feet. It is all and more than 
Magnasco tried to render in the eighteenth century. But these vast pullulating 
distances, where the rose sky of sunset is enhanced by pools of green 
shadow from the hanging trees, have the tranquil grandeur of a great 
mind. They are thrown into the distance by a darkened foreground which 
“‘ vignettes ”’ them and yet does not seem artificial because of the live rhythm 
of its silhouette. 

From Tintoretto one passes easily to the St. Peter of El Greco; for 
it was from Tintoretto that Greco derived not only his flickering light but 
his direct and simple way of painting. Strange that it should have been the 
Jesuit ecstasy which was first given expression by this singularly fresh and 
frank way of applying colour, the model of so many painters during the last fifty 
years ! But the St. Peter is well known from exhibition in the National Gallery, 
as are the two pictures by Goya from the same museum. There is no Velazquez, 
but there is a tremendous figure, Ru ben, by Zurbaran, one of that magnificent 
series of Patriarchs which lines the dining-room of the castle of the Bishop of 
Durham at Bishop Auckland. Zurbaran should have painted nothing but 
patriarchs, for they are perfect subjects for his rugged peasant drawing and 
leathery paint. From the same room come the chief novelties of the exhibition : 
St. Matthew and St. John by Rubens, two of a set of four Evangelists which 
have not within memory been attributed to him. Yet they are plainly his, 
painted with that animal power and grand simplicity which characterizes his 
work of the early Italian period. They go with the twelve Apostles in the Prado, 


painted for King Philip III, in 1603. 
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Nor is there Rembrandt or Vermeer. But there are Hals and Cuyp and 
Ruisdael and de Hoogh. Hals’ Dutch Burgher from Swinton makes a strange 
contrast with the Temple Newsam picture. Here is nothing lyrical; but the 
bluntness of the painting is in harmony with the bluntness of the characteriza- 
tion, and that is plainly in harmony with the bluntness of the sitter. It is an 
honest, consistent piece of work. This very bluntness of the Dutch becomes 
something strangely poetical in Cuyp’s wide landscape, Celebrations on a Dutch 
Vessel, where the heavy sail of a great barge towers above a cottage on the low 
banks of a canal. But the nineteenth century, alas, has tampered with Cuyp’s 
truthful radiance by adding brown varnishes to give the “ golden glow.’’ It is 
in the smaller picture, from Castle Howard, that one appreciates Cuyp’s power 
of depicting the solidity of form in open daylight and giving tranquillity by 
their harmony. He is the forerunner of Seurat in his study of the envelopment 
of form in atmosphere. In the great Interior by de Hoogh, from Raby Castle, 
this Dutch preoccupation with the light is brought indoors, and the play is less 
upon the volume of form than upon its colours and textures. There is a sonorous 
harmony in the variation of the tones as these transmit or absorb or reflect. Of 
the weather itself, of the battle between light and shade in the sky and its 
reactions upon earth, Ruisdael is the great student; and The Cornfield is one of 
his masterpieces. 

In the eighteenth century such observations from life itself were considered 
low, though Reynolds advised the young artists that it were better to succeed 
with compositions of this inevitably secondary order than to fail with the 
‘“‘ sublime.” Yet the effort to keep the typical Reynolds portrait out of this 
exhibition makes very plain the rather dull eclecticism of his ideas. To his com- 
bination of Correggio and Rembrandt he has added little but the excessive 
sweetness of his age. And as to portraiture, Gainsborough, for all his greater 
elegance, is a deeper psychologist than Reynolds. Was there ever so perfect, so 
complete an actor as his David Garrick from Swinton ? Yet there are times when 
Zoffany’s bright realism is a relief from Gainsborough’s sensuous mannerisms. 
His great portrait of George III, who sits in scarlet, straddle-legged, must be 
the only sincere portrait ever painted of “ Farmer George.” Each one of 
Zoffany’s portraits is a new design. The other, in which Lawrence Dundas, 
later first Earl of Zetland, stands in a long dress at his grandfather’s knee in a 
room in Arlington Street, shows how he had studied the Dutch. The shadows 
from the window-curtain and the still life in front of it might have been copied 
from Vermeer, while Zoffany has taken pains to reproduce over the mantelpiece 
the seascape by Van de Cappelle which still belongs to the present Lord Zetland 
and is also lent to Leeds. The outstanding picture of the eighteenth century, the 
great Family Group from Swinton by Drouais, might also be said to have its 
ancestry in Holland rather'than in Italy. But it is one of those things which is 
completely of its age, summing up in one scene the whole culture of a period, 
all the delicacy and hardness, the profusion and the self-consciousness of the 
ancien régime. There is nothing from the nineteenth century. But there 
is a richly painted still life by de Segonzac and the exhibition closes with an 
unusually fresh, sincere landscape by Derain. 


PHILIP HENDY 
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FILMS—GERMAN AND BRITISH 


MADCHENJAHRE EINER KONIGIN, German. 
THE ROBBER SYMPHONY. British. 
BROKEN BLOSSOMS. British. 


URING a holiday abroad last month I talked to a Nazi official about 

German films. In England we had the impression of studios drilled and 
uniformed under government control—was this true ? No, my informant said. 
National Socialism encourages commercial initiative. The companies are free 
to produce what they like, free to make profits for their shareholders. But, of 
course, there is a censorship exercised by the Reich Film Chamber, a department 
of the Culture Chamber which is itself a department of the Ministry of Pro- 
paganda under Dr. Goebbels. 

The Nazis are anxious to emphasize that they do not want to see only pro- 
pagandist pictures made. But they admit that no film out of harmony with the 
world outlook of National Socialism would be allowed. As an example of a 
famous German film which would be banned to-day I was given The Blue 
Angel. Its moral, that elderly professors ought not to run after cabaret girls, was 
agreed to be sound enough, but it was altogether ‘“‘ un-German.” I think that 
the Nazis dislike The Blue Angel because they regard it as one of those psycho- 
logically analytical films which used to be made chiefly, they believe, by “ clever 
Jews.” They are afraid of any production tendency which might encourage 
introspection—afraid of films which lack a constructive social message and 
might lead young people to question those impulsive moods of loyal enthusiasm 
which make good citizens. 

I am sure, at any rate, that the sombre psychological dramas which we used 
to expect from German studios are now virtually extinct. Farces and rustic 
comedies are the rule, mingled occasionally with historical excursions. Some of 
these—The Old King and the Young King and Joan of Arc—have come to 
England, and I am sorry we are not likely to see Madchenjahre einer Kénigin, for 
it is in a quite different, much lighter vein—preposterous but original and in 
many ways very agreeable. The British Censor would be compelled to ban it, I 
think, because it deals with the girlhood of Queen Victoria, but it is actually a 
perfectly innocuous fairy-tale entirely free from any political tendency. 

Exactly what the producers were aiming at is hard to say, for they cannot be 
as ignorant of the facts of history as the film suggests. How are we to take the 
story’s central episode, when the young Queen, annoyed to find that plans for 
her marriage are going on behind her back, escapes from the palace with the 
faithful Lehzin and sets off secretly for Paris in a two-horse hansom, driven 
apparently by the royal butler ? At Dover she is held up by a storm, and there, 
in a local inn, she meets Prince Albert, also travelling incognito as a German 
student. Of course they fall in love, neither knowing who the other is, and the 
film closes with their engagement in London after they have met again at a State 
ball. 

There are various other incidents equally strange—for instance, the knighting 
of someone called ‘‘ Lord Aberdeen,” and the rendering of Kensington Palace 
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as the chief royal residence, complete with throne-room—but the film is by no 
means a pure fantasy. The often delightful settings are decorative but not 
extravagant, and the character drawing—for instance, of the Duchess of Kent, 
of Leopold of Belgium and of Lord Melbourne—is shrewd, entertaining and 
quite fairly plausible. And Victoria herself, charmingly played by Jenny Jugo, 1s 
in many ways true to life. She is too charming and beautiful, of course, but her 
instinctive dignity, her moments of impetuosity, her confidence in Lord 
Melbourne—the portrait is vivid and not at all grotesque. 

This, perhaps, is how English history might have been written by the Brothers 
Grimm, and it is refreshing to find that the old German feeling for fairy-tales 
has not been eliminated entirely from the German film industry. Or, rather, 
that it has not been compelled to devote itself purely to fairy-tales about the 
mystical destinies of Aryan blood and German soil. There is not much freedom 
nowadays for German producers ; we need not grudge them a desire to find a 
little romance in the safer corridors of English history. 

But what is freedom ? An acceptance of self-chosen limits, perhaps ; not a 
surrender to pure impulse. The Robber Symphony—a picture British only in its 
dialogue and commercial origin—is the free, single-handed work of Herr 
Friedrich Feher, who devised the story, directed it and wrote the music. He 
calls it the first “‘ composed ”’ film, which seems to mean that he wrote the music 
first. Then he is said to have shot 600,000 feet of film, finally reducing this 
enormous mass to fit the musical score. The story has something to do with 
bandits and strolling musicians in a setting vaguely Corsican, and the climax 
comes when four player-pianos are hauled across the Alps in pursuit of a fifth 
player-piano containing a stocking full of gold. The whole thing is obviously 
surréaliste in atmosphere, but it lacks that brooding psychological intensity 
which is necessary if deliberate inconsequence is to justify itself by a dramatic 
entertainment. There are amusing moments, clever touches—they would be 
more enjoyable if Herr Feher were less serious, less long-winded. Much the 
best piece of work is the grotesque miming of Mr. Michael Martin-Harvey as 
the robber in the straw hat. 

I doubt whether the film industry is ready for surréalisme—ordinary realism 
is rare enough. Veiy often, as in Broken Blossoms—a talkie version of the China- 
town story which D. W. Griffith made into a celebrated silent picture—film 
realism means simply a lurid emphasis on oaths and fists and low life in bar- 
rooms. Miss Dolly Haas is appealing and graceful as the waif who is protected 
for a short time from her brutal father by the idealistic young Chinese, but the 
film hammers so insistently on the two notes of pathos and squalor that none of 
the characters has much chance to become human. Not even the young Chinese, 
though he is played with a delicately skilful touch by Mr. Emlyn Williams, 
whose remarkable gift for slipping into the most varied parts is always worth 
watching, even within this narrow frame of sentimental melodrama. 


CHARLES DAVY 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 


i is not very often that a full-dress bibliography is issued of one of the more 
important seventeenth-century writers. But one such now comes in the shape 
of the latest part of the Proceedings and Papers of the Oxford Bibliographical 
Society. The whole of this part is devoted to A Bibliography of the Works of 
Thomas Fuller, D.D., edited by Mr. Strickland Gibson, with an introduction by 
Dr. Geoffrey Keynes. The compilation has been made in rather an unusual 
way, for the descriptions of the various editions of Fuller’s books have for the 
most part been written by members of Mr. Gibson’s 1931 class in bibliography, 
and afterwards revised by himself. Not only first, but all editions are included, 
and the collations are extremely detailed. Isaac Fuller’s portrait of Thomas 
Fuller, now at Berkeley Castle, is reproduced as a frontispiece, and there are (if 
I have counted right) sixteen facsimiles of title-pages. Dr. Keynes in his intro- 
duction gives an account of Fuller’s career and writings, and protests against 
the persistence with which the adjective “ quaint’ (in its modern sense) has 
been applied to him. 


It is the richness of his wit and of his language that makes his work the ready 
prey of amateurs of ‘‘ quaintness,” and perhaps obscures the fact that the ‘‘ nuggets,”’ 
quarried with such fatal ease [by makers of selections], are embedded in a mass of 
good English prose such as was produced by few writers even of the prolific century 
in which Fuller lived. 


Dr. Keynes hopes that the publication of a bibliography of Fuller’s writings 
may “ initiate a process of desiccation,” so that he may eventually be appreciated 
as ‘‘ the wise and witty commentator on men and affairs he actually was,”’ and 
he adds that, apart from their literary interest, and the attractiveness of their 
engravings, Fuller’s books “‘ please the senses of the bibliophile by their rarity, 
variety and complexity.” Several of them, such as David’s Heinous Sin, 1631, 
Jacob’s Vow, 1644, and the Exeter edition of Good Thoughts in Bad Times, 
1645, are only known to exist in two or three copies each. Nevertheless his 
books have a comparatively low market value, perhaps, as Dr. Keynes suggests, 
because it. has never been fashionable to collect them. But, no doubt, the 
publication of this otherwise entirely welcome bibliography will soon change 
that. 


HE EVESHAM PSALTER, mentioned in these notes last month, was 

received as a gift from the National Art Collections Fund by the Trustees 
of the British Museum at their meeting on June 13th. The Psalter was sold at 
Sotheby’s on May 19th, when it fetched £2,400. The general impression was 
that a higher sum would have been reached had it not been widely known that 
the N.A.C.F. wished to buy it. This is certainly one of the finest early English 
works of art that have appeared in the London sale-rooms for some time past. 
Among the sales announced by Messrs. Sotheby is that, on July 1st and and, of 
an especially interesting library, formed by Mr. G. W. Jones, of Monkbarns, 
Northwood, Middlesex, to illustrate the history of printing. 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 
Pers the many recent booksellers’ catalogues which lie on my desk are 
two entirely given up to modern first editions. Of these one (number 51) 
is from Messrs. Foyle, of 119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, and 
not unnaturally I turn to see how some of G. K. Chesterton’s first editions are 
priced. None of them is expensive. The Napoleon of Notting Hull, 1904, costs 
only four shillings, Manalive, 1912, and Orthodoxy, 1909, three and sixpence 
each, and Irish Impressions, 1919, with a signature of the author inserted, seven 
and sixpence. The earlier books of verse and the Father Brown stories are not 
included in this catalogue, but presumably they would be rather more costly. 
My second list of modern first editions is number 44 of Mr. Bertram Rota, of 
14, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. Here I notice an unusual T. E. 
Lawrence item, namely, a printed announcement sent to original subscribers to 
the privately printed edition of Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 1926. It is dated June 
Ist, 1925, and explains the delay in completing the book. It also announces for 
the first time the publication of an abridged edition. This, together with a leaf 
bearing a specimen passage of the Seven Pillars, is offered for £5. 


FINE catalogue of autograph letters and historical documents (number 

628) comes from Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 34-35, Conduit Street, 
London, W. This is full of important things, several of which are reproduced in 
facsimile. The frontispiece, for example, is a reproduction of a single quarto 
page in the autograph of James Boswell. It is the form of apology, for having 
pirated passages from the Life of Johnson, which Boswell wrote out for Charles 
Dilly to insert in the Press. Messrs. Maggs are asking £175 for this document. 
By way of contrast, you may have a letter from John Newton of Olney, dated 
July 30th, 1764, a month after he was ordained priest, for no more than thirty 
shillings, or one from Sir Arthur Conan Doyle for five. 


ESSRS. PICKERING AND CHATTO, of 263, King Street, St. 

James’s, London, S.W.1, as usual devote their latest catalogue, number 
292, to rare books in English literature, ranging in date from the sixteenth 
century to the twentieth. There are many delightful things among the three 
hundred and more items catalogued. I notice, for example, that entertaining 
book of verse, Maggots : or, Poems on Several Subjects, never before handled. By 
a Schollar, 1685. This work is an old favourite of mine, and its auchor was the 
elder Samuel Wesley, father of John and Charles and the younger Samuel. The 
poems include A Pindaricque on the Grunting of a Hog, which has long pleased 
me with its exhortation, ‘‘ Harmonious Hog draw near!” The price of this 
little book is £5 10s. . 


F any space remains to me, it must be devoted to a mere mention of catalogue 

number 6, issued by Messrs. John Harkness and Co., 69, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.z2. This is divided between two subjects, modern first and limited 
editions, and ornithology. Most of the books are offered at comparatively low 
prices. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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NEW LITERATURE 


THE POET LAUREATE 
By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


A LETTER FROM PONTUS AND OTHER VERSE. By JoHn Maserie.p. 
Heinemann. 6s. 


IME was when the present Laureate’s passion for bringing into his verse 
_jL a great many “common objects” and even unparliamentary expressions 
aroused considerable argument ; brother ceased to clasp the hand of brother, 
literary societies broke up in sinister mood, under the shadow of the Masefield 
problem. It was usually in vain that the admirers appealed to the others for a 
large view, maintaining that all the realistic detail, the noises from the tap-room 
and the odours from the mud-flat, served a romantic purpose. The others merely 
cited parody or unfolded caricature ; or, naming works in which beauty exists 
without any complication of man’s cruder circumstance, they wished Mr. 
Masefield’s works and their devotees elsewhere. 

Those storms are past. Almost everyone now is willing that literature, poetry 
not excepted, should be invigorated with—how shall one define them ?>—‘‘ the 
facts.”’ Many have almost persuaded themselves that even poetry should be 
factory-minded and stop-press-conscious, or else be dismissed as useless. 
Meanwhile Mr. Masefield has not altered remarkably. He still endeavours to 
outdo Crabbe himself in the accumulation of commonplace things and terms 
for poetical purposes ; and he is seen through all he writes as the idolater of a 
high, supernal, essential Abstraction. Of course he observes less spiritedly, and 
meditates more willingly, than he did in his younger phase. But he remains 
wondering at the peculiarities, the intricacies and the energies of mankind and 
nature, and doggedly asserting the immortal arch-poet beyond these shows. 

You are still that, O Beauty, you are ours 

As Hope, as some wild knocker at the door, 
Entering, dropping snow upon the floor, 

With word of Kingdoms never known before : 

And strong hearts kindle, and the watch-dog cowers. 


Persistent in his main argument, the Laureate is also much the same as 
formerly in the characteristics of his style. He still attracts with his bright 
novelties, his little pictures, his promising directness of approach to themes 
which might have seemed remote. He still mars his handiwork with awkward 
_ slackenings, or sometimes plunges into bathos. In spite of his zeal for spoken 
verse, he seems inattentive to the sound of many passages, and even where the 
brevity of a poem demands that it should be uncommonly melodious (as well as 
lucid) he may produce a strange harshness. The first stanza of two which form 
“+176 Hours ” is of this kind : 

Oh, ticking Time, when wilt thou pass ? 
A thousand never-ending hours 

Before the HAS TO BE is WAS 

And all the desert IS is flowers. 
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In weird coinages of words, which the language neither needs nor can accept, 
Mr. Masefield continues to invest : with such results as 


All winter through they ravenge 
The salprey’s glitter, for scavenge, 
Any findings are havings. 


With all this, his devotion to the round earth and her inhabitants, his pleasure 
in making heroic figures human and common humanity heroic, his ingenuity as 
a narrator, and his gift for communicating aspects of the earth and sky perceived 
in solitude, combine to lure his critical reader on through each new collection 
of his verses. His topics are agreeably various, even in the point of geography. 
The present volume finds him depicting his memories of Australia, of the 
Spanish Main, and of England (he joins the list of poets who have versified a 
long journey in this country, like Braithwaite, Gay and Prior). Then, he adds 
several items to his already extensive list of stories in verse. His title-poem is a 
sort of memoir of Ovid, with details of the episode ending in Ovid’s groans from 
the Danube. His humour has its scope in “‘ Nets,” a parallel to some of Mr. 
H. M. Bateman’s pictures, purporting to satirize red tape. His patriotic, yet 
cheerful vein is shown in compositions on Drake and Whittington, and the 
anonymous captain of s.s. Mayblossom. Among the shorter pieces there are such 
titles as “‘ The Will,” ‘‘ Hope,” “‘ Beauty ” ; and country scenes and seasons, 
with more than one protest against blood-sports, have their turns. In “ The 
Wild Geese,” Mr. Masefield writes spasmodically and cryptically, aiming 
through his visions of the world of those birds, and the recollection of the Great 
War, at something like a parable of current nationalism. 

Detach passages from the longer poems, and you will almost certainly find 
that they do not altogether bear the strain. Even the short poems must be taken 
without too much scrutiny. Here is one, which if I am right, achieves much of 
the intended effect, in spite of the poet’s own attempt to shatter it with minor 
eccentricity. It is entitled ‘‘ November the Sixth.” 


I face North-West upon a grassy hill, 

Green ant-heaps under foot, behind me, briars, 
With leaves like embers in decaying fires ; 

The sun is in blue sky, the-clouds are still. 


Over the valley facing me, a tump 

Topped by a hawthorn bush, intensely shines ; 
A leafless wych-elm lifts her dainty lines, 

A greenest ivy wreathes an oak-tree stump. 


It is ten-forty, a November morning ; 

Two goldfinches upon the thistle kex 

Cling to dig seed, a thrush is cracking snail, 
Two pigeons pass, a rook caws between pecks ; 
The finches watch me as I watch the vale, 

The owl within his yew-tree utters warning. 


After many years as one of Mr. Masefield’s army of readers, I can open his 
latest collection of poems with something of expectancy—but that expectancy 
is no longer dealing with permanent creations, except so far as the Laureate’s 
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work is the embodiment of a distinct persona! quality. The immediate scattered 
charm is not lost, but the uncertainties of substance and utterance which perplex 
it do not diminish. Their company is ominous; but one may at least be glad 
that the future fate of poems is not everything. 


THE RECORD OF JEANNE D’ARC 


By EDWARD GARNETT 


SAINT JOAN OF ARC. By V. SackviLLe-West. Cobden-Sanderson. tos. 


Ox welcomes this thorough, detailed study of the life of Jeanne d’Arc all 
the more because few English people have read the translations available 
of the Latin and French documents of the Trial and Rehabilitation, records 
which were edited and published as long ago as 1841 by Quicherat in France. 
So apathetic is the general public, so used to being spoon-fed by professorial 
manuals, that the abridged translation by T. Douglas Murray [feanne d’ Arc, 
1903] soon went out of print and was not circulated in a cheap edition, while 
the unabridged, scholarly rendering of the Trial only, by W. P. Barrett [The 
Medieval Library, 1931], it would appear, is known to few, since Miss Sackville- 
West does not include it in her Bibliography. But the Trial and the Rehabilitation 
are the great quarry from which all the lives and studies of Jeanne have been 
constructed, such as Andrew Lang’s The Maid of France, 1908, and Anatole 
France’s Vie de Feanne d’ Arc, 1908, to both of which works every new English 
biographer must be particularly indebted. 

Of A. Lang’s work, which challenges Anatole France at many points, Miss 
Sackville-West says: ‘‘Inclines to be sentimental and picturesque. On the 
whole the best English biography of Jeanne.” And to Anatole France she pays 
her considerable debts thus: ‘‘ A controversial, brilliant work which may 
infuriate, but can never bore the reader.’’ Would that one could say the same of 
St. Joan of Arc ! But I come to bless Miss Sackville-West’s painstaking, reliable 
and honest piece of work, so I first stress her merits. Although she has visited 
Domremy herself and has pictured cleverly the character of the countryside in 
which Jeanne was nurtured, her first seven chapters are less satisfactory than 
the last ten. Whether this be due to British slowness, lack of art and upper-class 
consciousness may be questioned. However, after Jeanne has been brought to 
Chinon the narrative gains in certainty of touch and the last two-thirds of the 
narrative, which cover her doings and progress at Poitiers, Orleans, Reims, 
Paris, Compiégne, Rouen, and the Trial itself, are solid, clear and well wrou ght 
as reconstructions in history. In the discussion of the military operations 
generally, French and English, Miss Sackville-West is especially good in her 
judgment, and the two chapters on the Trial, which one trusts will open many 
English readers’ eyes to Mr. Shaw’s amazing burlesque in St. Joan, are also 
fair and restrained in holding the balance between Jeanne and Cauchon and the 
Church. In the final chapter, “‘ Aftermath,” Miss Sackville-West makes a 
gallant attempt, following Andrew Lang, to resolve the insoluble and carry on 
farther into the heart of the mystery of Jeanne, her Voices and her subliminal 
self. But these fifteen pages can all be condensed in the quotation which she 
italicizes, from Myer’s paper, The Demon of Socrates, viz., “ the possibility of an 
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impulse from the mind’s deeper strata which is so far from madness that it 1s wiser 
than sanity itself.’ Joan’s demon was her faith and her courage and we must 
leave it at that. 

As to Miss Sackville-West’s power of occasionally boring and exasperating 
the reader, we may put it this way—that she can be very British in her lack of 
subtlety and in her feminine desire to comment on, explain or emphasize what 
it is unnecessary to comment on. Many of her remarks on Jeanne, the peasant girl, 
and her family, and on Beaudricourt’s dealings with Jeanne suggest an intelligent 
English upper-middle-class lady’s surprise on finding herself in a French village 
of the fifteenth century. Thus— 


I fear that Jeanne cannot have been very fastidious. One could scarcely expect it 
of a fifteenth-century peasant. But that she should have been ready to wear either 
Lassois’ clothes or those of common soldiers was perhaps going a little too far. 
We must however consider that habits of personal cleanliness appealed but mildly 
to the medizval mind. (P. 98.) 


The author evidently has no idea that such a passage, and there are many of 
them, destroys the true atmosphere, the actual “ form and pressure” of the 
period she is labouring to reconstruct. Whether it is due to Mr. Shaw’s example, 
or, what is more serious, due to a lack of art, the author permits herself such 
lapses in expression as ‘‘ the ironical contrast between such protagonists as the 
weak, knock-kneed, pious little cad (Charles VII) and the avenging virgin 
descending on him from the confines of his kingdom ” (p. 123). Every word 
here is insensitive and brings the wrong association. And there are scores of 
such unfortunate maladroit modernisms. A good historian must be an artist 
both in feeling and in language, and a biographer must be both flexible and 
subtle. That is why I urge the intelligent reader to study the Trial and the 
Rehabilitation for himself. There every word is in place, there the atmosphere 
cannot be destroyed or tampered with. There we have the testimony of over a 
hundred of those who knew Jeanne in the flesh, including certain priests who so 
piously burned her. It is true that the English nobles only appear indirectly 
and that Jeanne’s King and his priests and counsellors who deserted her are 
only felt in the background, fearful of the charge of complicity in the doings of 
the heretic and the witch. It is for this reason as well as for others that the 
learned historical professors, who dig up and investigate and annotate records, 
are indispensable, as well as honest and capable biographers. 

But while one welcomes Miss Sackville-West’s frank and conscientious study, 
as the last of the Lives, it is ridiculous that this great Trial, perhaps the greatest 
recorded in history, should not be a popular literary classic. And we therefore 
urge Messrs. Routledge to issue at a popular price Mr. W. P. Barrett’s unabridged 
translation of the Trial, and Messrs. So-and-So to do the same with T. Douglas 
Murray’s condensed version of the Trial and Rehabilitation. It is really scan- 
dalous that nearly a hundred years after the authentic record has been 
disinterred from the French archives, not one in a hundred of our reading public 
knows of its existence. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BALLET 


APOLOGY FOR DANCING. By Rayner HeppenstaLy. Faber. 125. 6d. 
PRELUDE TO BALLET. By Arnop HAsKELL. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 


THE NES SCRAP-BOOK. By Arnotp HaskELv. Black. 
7s. 6d. 


THE BIRTH OF BALLETS-RUSSES. By Prince Perer Lieven. Allen and 
Unwin. 15s. 


“ ANCING and ballets, Sir, have become the vogue of the day; they 
are received with a kind of passion and never was an art more encouraged 
by applause than our own.” So in 1760 wrote Noverre, pleased with the response 
of the public, but deprecating the undiscriminating quality of the prevailing 
enthusiasm for ballet. Nowadays, this frenzy is once more apparent. Balletomania 
has become a profession and the Ballet has its attendant spirits who have 
persuaded themselves that appreciation of dancing is a legitimate career. These 
afflicted gentlemen are commonly employed as critics. As a result, ballet criticism 
has degenerated for the most part into poetic rhapsody or personal gossip. 
_ There are welcome signs, however, that a genuine standard of balletic criticism 
is emerging from the welter of enraptured sighs and groans. Mr. Arnold Haskell 
has so far curbed his native enthusiasm as to write a useful little text-book of 
the balletic art and Mr. Rayner Heppenstall, aiways a stimulating critic, has 
attempted to evolve a philosophy of the dance in the light of which individual 
performances may be judged. 

Mr. Heppenstall’s rationalization is, perhaps, carried too far. In order to 
criticize and enjoy ballet it is not necessary to regard it, as he does, as a micro- 
cosm of the age. What is valuable in his analysis is his insistence on the distinctive 
features of ballet—on the existence of a mode of artistic expression which should 
be described as articulation rather than communication. Just as music, also an 
articulatory art, requires a particular aural response, so ballet demands a nervous 
muscular response from the spectator. How, then, does ballet differ from acro- 
batics ? Mr. Heppenstall does not develop this point, but presumably he would 
argue that just as sound requires to be orchestrated in order to charm the ear (if 
it is to be heard more than once), so muscular movement requires to be subdued 
to a formal pattern before it can delight the muscular nerves. 

The choreographer, so long as he accepts muscular tradition—and such 
tradition is extremely important as the later failures of Diaghileff and the 
constant failure of “free”? dancing have shown—can develop every possible 
combination of rhythmic movements. But the significance of these movements, 
if they are to evoke the appropriate muscular response, must be immediately 
apparent. In fact, as Noverre insisted long ago, every ballet ‘‘ which I cannot 
follow without constant reference to the programme—every ballet of which I 
do not understand the plan . . . will be no more, in my opinion, than a simple 
entertainment based on dancing, more or less well executed.” That is the critic’s 
guiding clue. Mr. Heppenstall, pursuing it, insists that the fundamental element 
in ballet is gesture—gesture being an immediate expression of experience 
uncorrupted by analysis. (He instances the gestures of a tired housewife passing 
her hand across her face; of the bracing of the body against shock; of the 
prostration of the body in despair.) That is, ballet interprets experience by 
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gesture just as literature interprets it by the written word. If this analysis be 
accepted, ballet may be regarded as an imaginative speculation about reality 
—that is to say, as an art in itself, to which, for the purposes of balletic per- 
formance, the other arts of music, painting and drama are merely adjuncts. 
“Les Sylphides” is the supreme example of the right use of music, 
“ Petrouchka ” of the right use of drama and perhaps “ Boutique Fantasque ” 
of the right use of painting in relation to ballet. 

The communication of gestural significance depends, of course, not only upon 
the imagination of the choreographer but also upon the technical efficiency of 
the performer. Mr. Arnold Haskell has here provided the layman with a practical 
guide to the construction of ballet which includes a glossary of technical terms 
and a brief chronological summary of ballet history. His Balletomane’s Scrap- 
Book is a pleasant collection of photographs illustrating the life and work of 
Colonel de Basil’s Ballet. Prince Peter Lieven’s book is another gossipy account 
of the history of the Diaghileff Company, containing most of the familiar juicy 
stories, but valuable in so far as it reaffirms the importance of the influence of 
Benois on the development of Russian Ballet. 

Vi-ML ES Score. 


G. K. CHESTERTON’S LAST ESSAYS 


AS I WAS SAYING. A Book of Essays. By G. K. CHESTERTON. Methuen. 6s. 


HIS is the last volume of his journalistic essays which G. K. Chesterton 
will himself give us, though doubtless there are posthumous collections 
to be made. As I was Saying was published on June 11th, and on the 14th 
Chesterton died. The book is one entirely typical of the author, his abilities 
and prejudices, and its title is significant in that it draws attention, perhaps 
unconsciously, to the element of speech which makes itself felt so strongly in 
these essays. Whether it was Chesterton’s habit to dictate his work or not, I 
do not know. But certainly, as one reads, one is recurrently conscious of the 
accents of spoken, rather than written, English. 
But if his essays are those of a talker, they are also the work of one who was 
a wit, a poet and a virtuoso in words. He could juggle delightedly with ideas, 
and then suddenly burst into passages of eloquence, such as that in which, 
taking up a newspaper prophecy that we shall one day be able to telephone to 
the stars, he fears lest “the starry Choir should cry in one united chorus, 
‘Sorry you’ve been troubled.’ ’’ Or, to give another example, there is the fine 
full-mouthed denunciation of the colour pink : 


Pink is the withering of the rose and the fading of the fire ; pink is mere anemia 
in the blood of the universe. And there is a merely pink humanitarianism which I 
dislike even more than the real Red Communism. It is not so honest ; it is not so 
genuinely angry or so justly angry ; and it is ultimately every bit as negative and 
destructive of the strong colours and definite shapes of any great historical culture. 


That comes from an essay About Shirts. Other papers are About Impenitence, 
About Sir Fames Feans, About Widows, About Shockers, and About Royal Wed- 
dings. 'The titles, however, are not invariably good guides to what is within, for 
the author, realizing doubtless that it may be necessary to stand some distance 
away to see an object clearly, occasionally removes himself so far that he loses 
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sight of it altogether. Thus his essay, About Modern Girls, though touching upon 
medizval Internationalism and other topics, does not in fact mention girls or 
say anything about them except indirectly, and would doubtless disappoint the 
ordinary newspaper reader grievously. But it is excellent Chesterton for all that. 
Alas, that there will be no more like it. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


A DREAM BOOK ON SOUTHERN ARABIA 


‘THE SOUTHERN GATES OF ARABIA. By Freya Stark. John Murray.16s. 
\ X ] HENEVER a new book on Arabia is announced, Englishmen are apt to 


expect a masterpiece, so closely is this most fascinating peninsula in the 
world associated with high literature. It is an ignorant expectation, despite the 
pre-War books of men like Doughty and Burton and Palgrave and the post-War 
books of men like Lawrence and Thomas. But in so hailing this work by Miss 
Freya Stark they are abundantly justified; it is, apart from a few technical 
shortcomings, an ideal work, which, by its sympathy, its courage, and 
its unostentatious scholarship, must evoke responsive chords even from those 
who have never been fortunate enough to visit the dream cities in Southern 
Arabia of which she writes. 

Before the War, the Hadhramaut—the Hazarmaveth of Genesis—was 
scarcely known outside learned circles. Apart from Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Bent, whose writings, though interesting, were not in the same category as other 
English books on the north of the peninsula, few had published anything in our 
language. We knew that there were marvellous towns, built on the skyscraper 
principle, in this remote land lying between the Aden Protectorate and the 
Yemen, on the one hand, and the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman, on the other; 
we knew that the Hadhramaut yet cultivated close commercial relations with the 
East Indies ; we knew also that in pre-Christian times it had been a centre of 
civilization and of the frankincense trade ; and we assumed that with the coming 
of Islam and of Bedouin anarchy it had relapsed into insignificance. 

Since the War, however, the Royal Air Force from Aden have made repeated 
journeys to the hospitable, unspoiled valleys and plateaux of this historic regiun, 

-and more than one traveller from Central Europe has wandered—not entirely at 
will, for you cannot penetrate into Bedouin secrets unless you are of the stamp of 
Freya Stark—up the valleys from Makalla, on the Indian Ocean, into the 
interior. 

Miss Stark was foiled of her object, which was to reach Shabwa and thence to 
proceed westwards to the Red Sea—a journey accomplished by no European. 
Illness cheated her. She nearly died, of measles and its aftermath, in the Hadh- 
ramaut. But, surviving through the skill of an Arab chemist, and rescued by the 
R.A.F. from Aden, she lived to write one of the most understanding, informative 
and enthralling books that has ever come out of Arabia. Her book, incomparably 
illustrated, is shot through with poetry, with humour, and with compassion. 
She puts you under the “ Spell of Far Arabia,” which is really the spell of her 


hanting personality and pen. 
oe ne zs E KENNETH WILLIAMS 
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MASARYK AND DEMOCRACY 


DEFENDER OF DEMOCRACY: MASARYK SPEAKS. By Emit Lupwic. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 155. 


F philosophers cannot often be kings, there is all the more occasion for 
| rejoicing when they become Presidents. The Bohemian blacksmith-philosopher 
who forged for his people a new state from the difficult materials of the old 
Hapsburg dominions is the most attractive European statesman of modern 
times. Emil Ludwig, in the réle of a journalistic Boswell, entices his hero into 
conversations and reports them with reverence, usually verbatim. The result 
has neither the intimacy and biographical detail of Karel Capek’s President 
Masaryk tells his Story, nor the intensity of the author’s own Talks with Mussolini. 
He insists that his main concern is a character-sketch of Masaryk rather than a 
philosophical discussion of his views on democracy and kindred problems. The 
title and sub-title of this book should therefore be interchanged, for its essence 
is ‘‘ Masaryk speaks.” Its central theme is the personality of this great man, 
but for many the value of the book will lie equally in the conception of democracy 
expounded in the third part; a part wherein Masaryk himself expanded the 
text by the insertion of more theoretical discussion. This aspect of the book 
suffers from the spasmodic and staccato style of the conversations. And one is 
tempted to speculate that Herr Ludwig’s ‘“‘ average boy of sixteen years ” who 
“‘ will find every page in this book intelligible,” is a lineal descendant of 
Macaulay’s schoolboy. 

It has been claimed that the essence of Marxism as a revolutionary force is its 
insistence on identity of thought and action ; the belief that it is better to have 
an ugly theory which fits actualities than to have a beautiful ideal in the clouds. 
Masaryk’s whole character and career are a living protest against the divorce 
of the academic from the practical ; an eternal plea for integrity of character, in 
the fullest sense. As Emil Ludwig writes, ‘‘ He is fundamentally more a believer 
than a philosopher and more a practical Christian than a believer”’; or as 
Masaryk himself said, ‘‘ My business is politics. I have nothing of the priest or 
prophet about me.” But, whilst embodying this integrity which is the dynamite 
of Marxism, he avowedly repudiates the doctrine of Marxism (he wrote a formal 
refutation of it forty years ago) and insists that parliamentary democracy is the 
only adequate means of expressing this integrity. And so Masaryk is the true 
anti-Marx, in that he, almost alone amongst great democrats, contends with 
Marxism upon its own grounds. In this sense—which Herr Ludwig completely 
fails to expound—Masaryk is indeed the ‘‘ Defender of Democracy.” 

Some direct coherent exposition of Masaryk’s philosophy has already appeared 
in Unglish. But further illumination may be gained from his remarks in the 
latter part of this book. ‘The elements of democracy for him can be summed up 
in three words—patience, liberty, reason. ‘“‘ Instead of tolerance, one might say 
patience—political patience, of course. For Democracy patience is a necessary 
postulate.”’ “ In the political world there is no royal road of progress save that of 
reason and honest dealing.” He maintains that the only answer to all complaints 
against political freedom and freedom of the Press is more freedom. And 
ultimately, in the integrity of his outlook, democracy is essentially an aspect of 
morality and of religion ; it is not merely a political system but a Weltanschauung, 
an outlook on life. ‘‘ I look upon democracy as founded on two leading prin- 
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ciples : my Theism recognizes each man as God’s coadjutor ; and the soul of 
each person, as an immortal being, is of equal worth with the soul of every other 
person.” Democrats will find some cause for optimism in his remarks upon the 
immediate situation in Europe. The setting up of a reactionary régime here and 
there was to be expected in a transitional and experimental period such as this. 
Democracy—in spite of Fascist tendencies—still prevails in most European 
countries. And “ When Mussolini and Goebbels proclaim their systems as the 
purest forms of democracy, I recognize therein an acknowledgment of the 
democracy of which I am speaking.” Even so, he would defend democracy with 
more than words. “Democracy has the right to defend itself and its State.” 
And it must be ever on the defensive against impatience and intolerance ; even 
if this means being intolerant of impatience. 
DAVID THOMSON 


A NEW ESTIMATE OF OSCAR WILDE 


ASPECTS OF WILDE. By Vincent O’SuLLivan. Constable. ros. 


HERE are few of his surviving contemporaries to whom one would care to 

address the question “And did you once see Oscar plain?” for the 
chances are that the answer would be spoilt by ignorance, platitude, or moral or 
zsthetic prejudice. But Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan seems to have come nearer than 
almost anybody else to seeing Oscar plain, and the proof of this is to be found in 
Aspects of Wilde, which Mr. Bernard Shaw calls “‘ the first sane and credible 
description of him.”’ A most entertaining book, it is written with much judgment, 
has an air of distinction, and at once becomes essential to a clear understanding of 
Wilde and his period. It gains weight from the fact that its author, who knew 
Wilde well, has no reason for wanting to whitewash him and feels able to 
disclaim “ bias of any kind.”’ As for the maurs which ruined Wilde and caused 
his own mother to disown him, they have been “ variously estimated,” but it 
would be hard to deny that 


it is not honourable to human nature that if Wilde had been guilty of a far greater 
crime, if he had ruined a number of people who had trusted him with all their means 
of living, and so had become responsible for the sins, insanities, suicides, and all 
the other manifold afflictions which such frauds invariably bring in their train, 
even to generations, he would have been far less insulted and reviled and humiliated ; 
he would have found defenders and friends ; nor, after he came forth from prison, 
would he have been shunned as a leper. 


Moral questions apart, let us notice some of the aspects of the likeness which 
Mr. O’Sullivan, shunning a formal biography, has carefully built up. He is 
impressed by Wilde’s fundamental good nature and his generosity, and of 
course by his wit, so “‘ full of tolerance and good humour and high spirits.” He 
tells us that after his release Wilde ‘“‘ did not harbour any grudge against society,” 
and that at no time was he given to bearing malice. On the contrary, he had a 
most forgiving nature, and even after his downfall was “ far more imposing than 
many of the poor creatures who thought they would be lowering themselves if 
they were seen in his company.” Mr. O’Sullivan regards him as “ certainly the 
best talker of his time ’ and perhaps of any time ; as a “ force,” and much more 
of a man of action than ‘‘a vast number who pass for such”; as somebody 
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even very much of the nature of a saint. He calls him “a great tragic figure 
known in every part of the earth,” and draws attention to the durability of his 
fame. 

Pains are taken to show why “ the legend of Wilde’s last years ebbing out in 
squalor and destitution and abandonment should be discarded,” and to prove 
the falseness and absurdity of an unpleasantly Ulsterish anecdote that has 
appeared in a Life of Lord Carson. There is some shrewd literary criticism, the 
plays are discussed, and Wilde is engagingly compared with Apuleius, Sheridan, 
Georges Sand and George Moore, the last of whom he “ abhorred with some 
contempt.” To Moore, Mr. O’Sullivan considers him to have been both morally 
and intellectually superior. Dowson and Beardsley appear, and there is a 
brilliant sketch of the publisher Leonard Smithers. Perhaps the best of some 
excellent stories is one about a “ wonderful black panther ” outside the Café 
Royal, a panther with two legs, and of the Wildean wisecracks one may quote 
this about Mr. Max Beerbohm: ‘The gods bestowed on Max the gift of 
perpetual old age.” 

The book is most agreeably printed on the smoothest of paper with good 
wide margins, but it seems needlessly expensive and has a floppy lilac cover 
which is perhaps meant to make the reader feel as ninety-ish as possible. 


WILLIAM PLOMER 


‘ 


PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY 


PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY. Edited by RaymMonp KLIBANSKYy and 
H J. Paton. Clarendon Press. 25s. 


HIS beautifully produced book is a token of the surviving sanity and 

decency of Western civilization. In it scholars of many nations have 
combined to pay tribute to one who, forced to leave bis own country through 
his possession of those very qualities which have made him its most eminent 
scholar, qualities of clarity of thought, fearlessness in its expression, and freedom 
from littleness and prejudice in the scope of its sympathies, has found a not 
unworthy home at Oxford. 

The book consists of twenty-one essays on various aspects of philosophy, of 
history, and more particularly of the relation between philosophy and history, 
presented to Professor Ernst Cassirer, on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. 
Appropriately enough, the Warburg Institute, that outpost of German civili- 
zation, has combined with the Clarendon Press in its production. Not only has 
the support of the Institute made the production of the book possible, but its 
director, Dr. Saxl, has written one of its most original essays on the subject 
“‘ Veritas Filia Temports,” or the irrepressibility of truth. Tyrants may, as he 
justly points out, suppress truth for a time, but in the fullness of time, truth 
like murder will always out ; inevitably since, being a daughter of time, truth is 
brought by time to her fulfilment. Of the twenty-one essays of this book three 
only are by English scholars—Professor C. C. J. Webb has written on “ Religion 
Philosophy and History,” Professor Alexander on “‘ The Historicity of Things ” 
and Professor L. S. Stebbing on “Some Amb ‘guities in Discussions Con- 
cerning Time,” —but the translation of the others is in the majority of cases so 
good that it is only when one looks up the names of their authors that one 
realizes that they were not originally written in English. 


te 
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The four titles I have named give a just idea of the wideness of the ground 
covered. It is a famous saying of philosophy—Giovanni Gentile who has con- 
tributed an outstanding essay has subscribed to it—thatthe philosophy of history 
and the history of philosophy are one and the same thing. Without following Gen- 
tile to the limit of this paradox, it is easy to see on the one hand that, since the 
thought of an age is part, and not the least part of its civilization, the history of 
its civilization will include the history of its philosophy, and on the other, that a 
process of philosophizing may reveal to men’s apprehension new ends of value, 
real or apparent, the recognition of which leads them to change the course of 
history. Again “any alteration of our knowledge of past events may also,” Dr. 
Wind claims in the present volume, “alter our present behaviour”; despots 
base their justification to rule “ upon a limited knowledge of nature and history,” 
and invoke theories of dubious authenticity about the past to justify their 
actions in the present. Thus the study of history provides material for philosophy, 
while the adoption of a philosophy changes the course of history. 

Nor are these the only forms of relationship between these two interlocked 
activities. History, as Johann Huizinga of the University of Leiden points out 
in the initial essay, “‘is the intellectual form in which a civilization renders 
account to itself of its past.” The form depends on the nature of the present 
civilization which interprets, no less than on that of the past civilization which 
is interpreted. Thus history gives information no less about the nation which 
writes it than about the nation of which it is written. These are some of the 
starting-points of a few of the trains of reflection which the authors of this 


admirable volume pursue. 
C. E. M. JOAD 


MR. AUSTIN CLARKE’S POEMS 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF AUSTIN CLARKE. With an Introduction 
by Papraic CoLum. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
T is nearly twenty years since Mr. Austin Clarke published his first consider- 
able poem, ‘“‘ The Vengeance of Fionn,” and since then he has proved himself 
the most notable successor to the elder poets of the Celtic Twilight. He has, 
indeed, infused a new passion and vigour into Gaelic mythology, so that it has 
become less a realm of haunted half-lights or dreamy enchantments than one of 
wild primeval actuality. He is, as Mr. Padraic Colum suggests in his Intro- 
duction, the one poet of epical quality in a movement which has been essentially 
lyrical. Not that the lyrical note is lacking in his verse. What Mr. Colum says 
of ‘‘ The Vengeance of Fionn,” that it is not so much a story as a prolonged 
song, might be applied in some measure to all of his poems which derive from 
the legendary cycles of Cuchullin and Fionn. But the lyrical element in his verse 
is seldom cultivated for its own sake, though, particularly in the early poems, it 
may be sensationally overstressed as when Fionn, awaking to the treachery of 
Diarmuid and Grainne, cries— 
‘“T’ll hunt them day and night from Dowth 
To Errigal’s black boulders, dig down every liss, 
Tumble cromlechs and slay him like a calf. 
O then I’ll crush her sweet, sweet, maddening mouth 
Under my lips. I'll kill her in a kiss 
And laugh .. . laugh... . laugh!” 
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Mr. Clarke, however, soon outgrew any tendency to confuse mythology with 
modern melodrama or to allow his imagery to decline to the exotic level of 


The sultry scarlet of her lips 
Flowered brightly in the sad uncoloured air. _ 


The more intimately he entered into the world of Irish legend, the more richly 
he came to draw his language from the racy speech of the Irish countryside and 
his imagery from its enduring landscape. The great Queen Maeve, for example, 
in “The Cattle Drive in Connaught,” talks, as Mr. Colum notes, like an 
assertive Connaught woman of to-day and yet amid the boisterous extravagance 
of the tale retains her heroic stature ; while such lines as the following from 
“ Concobar in Uladh” will suggest how Mr. Clarke can compress the riches 


of the countryside into an epic setting— 


His power was furrowed in the soil 
At dawn, and he had grasslands swept by rains 
Of forest, pasture of the shadowed hawk. 
In every field lambs tugged the slapdash dug 
And milch cows lowed at noon. In summer time 
Heather-brown honey dripped on mountain trees, 
Sky-blue in tangled cords the giant salmon 
Would drag the boathead down: the harvest came 
With blackbirds to the wild-red-appled glens, 
The breezes pushed knee-deep through barley, droves 
Of swine trampled in acorn-fattened oakwoods, 
And the shake of a nut-clustered hazel filled 
Pattering vats. 


But in his later poems, particularly those entitled “ Pilgrimage,” Mr. Clarke 
has moved forward from the primeval to the medieval, from the realm of 
elemental action to that of interior conflict, the conflict of flesh and spirit, of 
desire and sanctity. It is the theme, too, of his little miracle play, “‘ The Flame ” 
and lurks beneath the extravagance of his comedy, ‘‘ The Son of Learning.” To 
express the temptations and stresses of this interior world the heroic rhythm 
had to be abandoned and a more subtle pattern devised. But here, too, especially 
in his use of assonance, he has renewed deliberately and distinctively a Gaelic 
usage. And whether he employs it as a complete medium as in “ The Planter’s 
Daughter” or “ Aisling” or as leading up to or intermingled with rhyme, 
which has been spoiled by mechanical use, as in ‘‘ The Lost Heifer,” he achieves 
a delicate and haunting music. It may well be, indeed, that this later verse will 
appeal more to the English reader than the earlier, which for its full enjoyment 
and understanding requires some intimacy with Irish epic and familiarity with 
its riddling runic idiom. Moreover, Mr. Clarke always tends to over-exuberance 
and with the deepening of the inner content of his poetry he has come closer to 
human life and to reality. But even when his imagination is insufficiently centred, 
the restless vigour with which it ranges over fields of elemental experience is 
immensely stimulating. 


HUGH TA. FAUSSET 
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MR. ALDOUS HUXLEY 


EYELESS-IN GAZA. By Atpous Huxey. Chatto and Windus. ros. 6d. 


Ms: HUXLEY is the latest (and one of the most unexpected) recruits to the 
literature of love. It is as startling as it is encouraging to find this highly 
intellectualized puritan, whose Swiftian horror of sex was never quite concealed 
beneath the flippancy of his satire, who seemed to have arrived—together with 
his Brave New World—at a dead end in the bottom of a test-tube, making his 
most admirable character say :— 


You can’t be intelligent about human beings unless you’re first sentimental about 
them. Sentimental in the good sense, of course. In the sense of caring for them. It’s 
the first indispensable condition of understanding them. 


Eyeless in Gaza offers us the spectacle of the champion debunker of his age 
debunking himself. Mr. Huxley’s hero, Anthony Beavis, is aman who discovers in 
middle-age that the liberty he has achieved—freedom from financial worries, family 
ties, popular illusions and personal relationships—is nothing more than a monu- 
ment of moral cowardice, pusillanimity and genteel unscrupulousness. He has 
consciously rejected the world, and in doing so has lost his own soul. Anthony 
is a sociologist, inhabiting that tiresome sub-section of society immortalized 
by Mr. Huxley in Barren Leaves, etc.—a society that was never so witty as Mr. 
Huxley made it, except when it was pirating his own witticisms. We see Anthony 
at four crises of his life. In the first two he betrays his friends and in the third he 
rejects the love of his mistress—all in the interests of personal freedom: we 
leave him converted to a Sermon-on-the-Mount pacifism and a self-discipline 
which smacks a little too strongly of Yoga for my taste. 

As a moralist, Mr. Huxley has come out into the open : and, in spite of all the 
propaganda-phobes, I cannot feel that this will do his work any harm. Whether 
he has written a successful novel is another matter. He has always been diffuse. 
In his own words :— 


I regard the classical discipline . . . as being . . . essentially an escape from 
. . . the greatest difficulty—which is to render adequately, in terms of literature, 
that infinitely complex and mysterious thing, actual reality. 


Any serious work of fiction must be criticized on its own terms, not on the critic’s 
preconceived idea of what a work of fiction ought to be. The final test of a novelist 
is not what he rejects, nor even how he assimilates, but whether he adequately 
nourishes his own conceptions—whether there is life enough to go round. This 
test Mr. Huxley passes with honours. On the other hand he has been criticized 
adversely for inability to create ‘‘ round ” characters. Eyeless in Gaza is certainly 
open to this criticism : almost all the characters are “ flat”; we know as much 
about them after the first meeting as after five hundred pages. Here again we 
should take into account Mr. Huxley’s own words :— 


Only the rather stupid and insentient, nowadays, have strong and sharply defined 
personalities. 


C. DAY LEWIS 
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ENGLISH POETRY AND ALLEGORY 


THE ALLEGORY OF LOVE. By C. S. Lewis. Oxford University Press. 15s. 


- N allegory,” observes Schopenhauer, in a passage not cited by the 

discerning writer of these 366 pages, “is a work of art which means 
something different from what it represents.” The English mind distrusts 
hieroglyphics, and Mrs. Malaprop was wiser than she knew in associating 
allegory with the Nile. All good myths are, or can be made into, good allegories ; 
the converse is not the case, and the reason why Simon Patrick failed where 
his follower John Bunyan succeeded is not least because The Parable of the 
Pilgrim does not first and foremost tell a story. The distinction between myth 
and allegory is essential in the critique of pure poetry. But Mr. Lewis’s method 
is the historical one. He is concerned with tracing the sentiment of courtly love, 
and the allegorical personifications it entails, from Silver Age Latinity, through 
Chrétien de Troyes, André the chaplain, and the two French poets of The 
Romance of the Rose into English poetry with Chaucer up to The Faerte Queene ; 
he leaves it sublimated in the débat of the ‘“‘ Mutability ” cantos. This is man’s 
work, and manfully done. 

With Mr. Lewis’s contention that we must derive the spirit of Troilus from 
France rather than Italy I have no quarrel, nor with his shrewd translation of 
the characters’ behaviourism into modern wont. He is as excellent here as on 
the early Chaucer and the underrated Lydgate, but when he says “‘ the end of 
Troilus is the great example in our literature of pathos pure and unrelieved,” 
and then expresses surprise that despite this “‘ terrible conclusion ”’ it is not a 
depressing poem, explaining the fact by the happy phase of the first three books, 
I feel that his method, the historical one, must be in fault, that he is blind (here) 
to the function of myth, and that Troilus’ Assumption, which ends up the work 
like a Platonic myth, has no meaning for him. 


And in hym self he lough right at the wo 
Of hem that wepten for his deth so faste. 


Is this interior laughter, the laughter of a soul relieved from the burden of 
mortality, a terrible conclusion? The scholar will say, “‘ Ah, but that was not in 
Chaucer’s first draft, and itisin the Tesezde.”’ No doubt, and (has anyone observed 
this ?) in the Phursalia, some years after the Somnium Sctpionis, where there is 
no laughter, 

vidit quanta sub nocte jaceret 

nostra dies, risitque sui ludibria trunci. 


‘“‘ Pythagoras’ metempsychosis !”” Scipio, Pompey, Arcite, Troilus! It is its 
presence here, at the end of this greatest English love-poem, that gives Chaucer 
the right to be ranked with a supreme artist like Beethoven, whose message was 
durch Leiden Freude. It is not strange that Mr. Lewis speaks as he does ; many, 
even to-day, call the end of the Csharp minor quartet tragic. Yet he can enlarge on 
the miserable bungling of the same sort of effect in The Pastime of Pleasure with 
something like enthusiasm. 

Philosophia in Boethius is a real presence, not an allegorized abstraction. 
Boethius was never far from Chaucer’s mind, in spite of the Frenchmen and 
Boccaccio. He was farther from Spenser’s. Mr. Lewis is at pains to show the 
force of the allegory throughout The Faerie Queene, e.g., how the evil Bower of 
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Bliss differs from the good Garden of Adonis, where the ivy is not metallic but 
real. Spenser would have thanked him; so do we, while contending that 
the poetry does not depend on these “ accidents in the substance,” and voting, 
fully warned, for the wrong Paradise. The Four H'ymns are not cited ; they seem 
to me in point. Who, after reading these, can really draw poetical distinctions 
between earthly and heavenly love and beauty ? What was important for Spenser 
is not important for us, but we are no worse for being informed by Mr. Lewis 
what it was. His book is full of sound scholarly paradox, such as “The coming 
of Christianity did not result in any deepening or idealizing of the conception 
of love,” and luminous expressions such as “‘ plashing fluidity,” in reference to 
the French ease of Gower. Provocative, it keeps to its times and their business, 
without losing touch with the modern scene. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


FRANCE PRE-BLUM 
JOURNEY TO THE WESTERN FRONT. By R. H. Morrram. Bell. 7s. 6d. 


ISTRESSED by fear that ‘‘ the War that seems the special possession of 

those who are growing middle-aged”’ is being overlaid by Change and 
Time, Mr. Mottram has made yet another of his numerous revisitations of the 
Front, all of it, from Dunkirk to St. Quentin, tasting it, recapturing its 
curious and variegated flavours. His book, as he well knows, will be read (or at 
least understood) only by those who shared and still share ‘‘ his ” war, who feel 
as he does; and it is as hard now as twenty years ago to find men thinking 
and feeling similarly about their soldiering. For Mr. Mottram, though he has 
never ignored the horror of the War, it will always be the supreme experience of . 
a lifetime, something to be tended, examined, polished, studied, and even 
cherished. Like a respectable man who has lost his heart to a wanton, he cannot 
help but love even while disapproving. His attitude is a sublimated version of that 
found at regimental reunions and the gatherings of old comrades-in-arms. 
It is an attitude which many men have not the ability, or sometimes the wish, 
to achieve. But it exists, passionately, and it here receives its fullest and most 
loyal expression. 

The author’s memory is so stored, his topographical knowledge so detailed 
and wide, that more readers than one will turn to Who’s Who, wondering what 
branch of the Service, or Services, allowed Mr. Mottram to see so much. What 
they find there, terse and characteristic—‘‘ H.M. Forces, 1914-1919 ’’—will not 
help them much. But a little reflection will cure their disappointment. Whatever 
his record, Mr. Mottram can have acquired his really astonishing familiarity 
with the shape and historical associations of every inch of the Western Front by 
dint only of prolonged and, of course, congenial study. There may be men whose 
knowledge rivals his ; if so, one might safely assert that they are, or were, pro- 
fessional soldiers. Mr. Mottram left the Army, presumably, with the normal 
temporary soldier’s stock of memories and experiences. With the zeal of an 
amateur who has found his true hobby, he has gone on adding to his collection 
until it must now be one of the finest in existence. Is it precious, or merely 
curious ? What is its value, in any spiritual or intellectual currency ? It is hard 
to say. 

ARNOLD PALMER 
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MISS SITWELL ON MISS SITWELL 


SELECTED POEMS, WITH AN ESSAY ON HER OWN POETRY. By 
EpituH SITWELL. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


WO new poems appear in this collection, which is culled mainly from 
Bucolic Comedies and Facade. Miss Sitwell considers that her work has 
been much misunderstood, and she graciously relieves the critic of his task by 
reviewing her own poetry at considerable length. Miss Sitwell, who has been 
accused of artificiality, wishes to make it plain that she is really a very simple 
person : she was brought up in the country and hers is a country world. “‘ When 


my poems deal with emotion, they are always the . . . emotions of simple and 
primitive people.”’ She sees “‘a universe of growing things, where magic and 
growth are one... a world of rough fruitful suns, and the age of the 


innocence of man.” Her remarks are extremely illuminating, but though she 
may justify her nymphs and satyrs, I do not think that she succeeds in explaining 
away the fact that the effect of her English landscape is so essentially exotic ; 
that she sees nature in such sophisticated terms (zephyr libertines behave like 
Richelieu and D’Orsay and blow star-spangled kisses; summer airs are like 
Weber waltzes), and one feels that a poet like Clare would find her countryside 
bewildering. 

Miss Sitwell further asserts that if some of the images in her poems seem 
strange, it is because her senses are like those of primitive people—that a sense 
impression of one kind is often undifferentiated from a sense impression of 
another kind. In Miss Sitwell’s hands, however, synesthesia becomes a highly 
complicated affair, and though by now we are familiar with her “‘ giggling mud,” 
her “‘ pig-snouted breeze,” she here carries the synzsthetic vision into the realms 
of phonology. For her words have not only meaning and sound, but colour and 
weight, they have extension in time and space, they even (if they happen to end 
in “ck’’) cast little menacing shadows. And when, explaining an icy poem, 
“ Early Spring,” which begins : 


The wooden chalets of the cloud 
Hang down their dull blunt ropes to shroud 


Red crystal bells upon each bough 
(Fruit-buds that whimper). 


she maintains “‘ ‘ Blunt,’ for instance, is faintly higher, longer, more dumb with 
cold than is ‘ dull,’ ‘ bells’ is slightly longer than ‘ red,’ ‘ buds’ is sharper yet 
rounder, and less dark than ‘ furred ’,” one asks oneself is she really doing any- 
thing more than explaining one caprice in terms of another ? However, her 
exposition of Gold Coast Customs, one of her most serious and powerful poems, is 
highly interesting. Miss Sitwell is essentially a craftsman—a brilliant and 
fastidious one, too; her glittering, sensuous and almost tactile art is a triumph 
of surfaces ; and though her theories about “‘ texture” could not perhaps be 
universally applied with advantage, these Notes deserve to be studied by all who 
are interested in or bewildered by her own poetry. 
A. C. BOYD 
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BEN JONSON THE POET 


THE POEMS OF BEN JONSON. Edited by Bernarp H. Newnpicate. 
Blackwell. 31s. 6d. 


HE song, “Drink to me only with thine eyes,” is, I suppose, the only poem 
of Ben Jonson’s that is at all widely known. Of all the rest of his writings in 
verse, which fill very nearly 350 pages in Mr. Bernard Newdigate’s edition, only 
occasional lines and fragments will be familiar to the general reader ; the bulk of 
them would be forgotten if there were no patient students of Jacobean verse to 
remind us of their existence. Even they, one feels, would scarcely deny that 
Jonson’s verses seldom aspire to anything beyond a decent mediocrity. For one 
must search in vain in the vast and dreary “‘ Forest” and its ‘“‘ Under-Wood,” 
and among the “ Drift-Wood ” collected by Mr. Newdigate (and so-called by 
analogy with Jonson’s own titles) for anything with even the modest charm of 
the lines “'To Celia.” Mr. Newdigate is wrong, I think, when he claims that 
“‘ Jonson’s muse is sometimes so like Donne’s ”’ that it is “‘ rash ” to distinguish 
them on “ merely literary grounds.” It seems to me that one has only to read 
enough Jonson to understand what Donne was revolting against in his songs and 
sonnets. Donne broke away from the tradition that persisted in the verses of 
the Caroline poets until it was exhausted at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Jonson supported it in spite of the metaphysical writers against whom ultimately 
Dryden revolted. He is, if you like, in what some critics like to call ‘“ the great 
tradition ”’ of English versifying. Such lines as these, 
I neither love, nor yet am free, 
For though the flame I find 
Be not intense in the degree, 
Tis of the purest kind, 
might have been written by almost any poetaster from the time of James I to the 
present day. Jonson’s strength and individuality will be found, not in his attempts 
to achieve perfection in the lyrical style, but rather in his clumsy, vigorous 
epigrams, satires and verse epistles. Many of these are overlong, some of them are 
both ponderous and mechanical. Yet most of them are worth reading, if one is 
prepared to suffer a certain amount of boredom by the way, for the occasional 
flashes of dark humour they contain, for a kind of rough, bristling intensity 
that breaks out intermittently in such lines as these : 
Make not thy selfe a Page, 
To that Strumpet the Stage, 
But sing high and aloofe, 
Safe from the wolves black jaw, and the dull Asses hoofe. 


* * * * * * 
Drums against Drums, the neighing of the Horse 
* * * * * * 


Lend me thy voyce, O Fame, that I may draw 
Wonder to truth! and have my Vision hoorld, 
Hot from thy trumpet,-round, about the world. 

It is not after all surprising that Mr. Newdigate is the first to have collected 
all Jonson’s verses and a number of doubtful authenticity into a single volume. 
His edition cannot be called a critical one. His introduction is of the briefest 
and there are only 25 pages of perfunctory notes. There is no textual apparatus, 
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though the text which seems to have been prepared by a number of coadjutors, 
who are not always consistent in their references, is based on the early editions. 
The precise student will find a good deal to criticize in this substantial volume. 
His turn, however, will come when Mr. Percy Simpson has completed his ~ 
definitive edition of Jonson’s poems. Meanwhile, the curious general reader 
will find all, perhaps more than he needs, in this generous omnium gatherum. 


JOHN HAYWARD 


ON A HIGHLAND FARM 


HIGHLAND HOMESPUN. By Marcaret M. Leicu. Bell. 8s. 6d. 


Be the last hundred and fifty years there has been a tradition that every 
English person who writes a book on the Highlands should deal with 
scenery. Legends may be included, and history, and occasionally real people 
may be introduced to show off the landscape, like the figures in eighteenth- 
century prints; but if the scenery were to be subtracted from most of these 
books, very little would remain. Highland Homespun is a remarkable book 
because there is hardly any scenery in it; and Miss Leigh is a remarkable 
Englishwoman because she went to the Highlands not to gape and gush, but 
to earn her living. She first helped on a friend’s farm, then she found a croft for 
herself not far from the Kyle of Lochalsh, which she worked with only one boy 
to help her. This book was written on the kitchen table of Achnabo; as an 
inside account of life as lived all the year round in the Highlands it is admir- 
able, and deserves to stand with Elizabeth Grant’s Memoirs of a Highland Lady. 

Month by month, Miss Leigh chronicles the work of her croft. Nothing 
happens to schedule; Angus, who had been counted on to help with the 
ploughing, has gone off fishing with Sandy—well, there’s really no hurry, and 
to-morrow will do nicely. West Highland weather makes any strict pro- 
gramme impossible ; the hay-making may start in July, but it is likely to be 
November before the last damp coils can be brought in. Miss Leigh, who seems 
by nature a punctual and orderly person, adapted herself admirably to this lazy, 
irregular rhythm ; and indeed to all the niceties of Highland behaviour and 
Sunday observance. She had no sentimental feelings about the Highlander, but 
on the whole she found his life a good one, and was willing to live it on his own 
terms. She was very friendly with her neighbours on the crofts, but the summer 
visitors at the big house disapproved of her because on a grilling day she turned 
up in a cotton frock instead of the regulation Harris tweeds. 

Casually, in the middle of an account of cutting wood or cuddy-fishing, Miss 
Leigh says something about the look of the countryside. She always shows it in 
a human relationship: the hills of Skye stand up black and jagged against a 
storm-cloud which in about five minutes will be soaking the hay ; the pasture 
at the foot of the glen is lovely in June with yellow irises and white grass of 
Parnassus—but where on earth have the cattle got to ? Here is the setting of her 
daily work, not just natural beauty with a tourist value. Highland Homespun is 
excellently written and always interesting, a good example of the farming book 
which tells other farmers what they would like to know without ever boring the 
layman ; its greatest merit is that it presents the Highlands as a place to 
live and work in, and not as the usual collection of pretty coloured pictures. 


JANET ADAM SMITH 
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TOLLER IN PRISON 


LETTERS FROM PRISON. Including Poems and a New Version of The 
Swallow Book. By Ernst To.ter. Translated from the German by EL.is 
Roserts. Lane. 125. 6d. 


M: ELLIS ROBERTS is right when he says that Ernst Toller is neither 
a doctrinaire nor even primarily a party man. He is a poet who writes on 
the basis of a rare and poignant experience which brought him close to common 
people in moments of extreme suffering—in the German ranks during the War, 
in the Bavarian Revolution of 1919, and in a fortress prison for five years. It 
was in prison that he wrote his earlier so-called Expressionist plays and set 
down his reflections, frankly and fearlessly, in the letters to friends here repro- 
duced in English. They are much more than an account of the harshness of 
prison life, which might embitter but could not break the indomitable spirit of a 
mar. persistent in his search for truth. Here we find, thinking aloud, a young 
poet intensely in earnest—a revolutionary, certainly, but not a fanatic—one who 
is moved first by sympathy for his fellow-men (never excluding those of a 
“bourgeois ”’ class), by the beautiful in all its forms (however simple, so long 
as not trifling), and by an ever-present sense of the long destiny of the human 
race. 

However much he may protest, we never discover hopelessness ; however 
much he may urge his Socialist friends to be steadfast, he would have them 
refrain from excesses. “‘ You ought to combat the forces of intrigue, revenge and 
resentment,” he writes to ‘‘ K.”’ And he was content to attribute to lack of 
experience rather than malice criticisms of phrases in his plays intended to 
express the real conflict of ideas in the minds of the people. To those who love 
to give labels to new modes of writing it may be interesting to learn that he 
** did not know what ‘ Expressionism ’ was when he wrote Transfiguration.” And 
for the manner in which his imagination works—he sees prisoners sawing wood 
in a yard to a monotonous rhythm, and exclaims: “ Then suddenly—they are 
not human beings any longer, but marionettes.” These letters are moving 
documentary evidence of a mind and imagination so powerful as to enable the 
writer both to use and transcend his bitter personal experiences. 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


WAR AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


EDUCATION BEFORE VERDUN. By Arno.tp Zweic. Translated from the 
German by Eric Sutton. Martin Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d. 


HROUGH the greater part of Herr Zweig’s new novel the formless shape 

of battle before Verdun rolls ceaselessly to and fro, ‘“‘bloated beyond all 
human compass, a swaying, heaving mass of explosions, swaths of acrid smoke, 
clouds of dust, pulverized earth . . .” and the reader is at first inclined to fear 
that no human character can survive such a sustained fury of description. It 
soon appears, however, that the author is able to pile immense quantities of 
scenery upon the stage without in the least obscuring his characters. The 
German soldiers concerned with the vendetta of a lieutenant ruthlessly seeking 
to be avenged for his brother’s death are not slow to earn importance 
as individuals, and though they continue part of the huge, eruptive background, 
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their private lives and the effects of warfare on them are traced with the utmost 
distinctness and delicacy. ; 

It is a vigorous, circumstantial story, strongly invented and quick with the 
sympathetic irony that feels about among the roots of action, analysing motives 
and measuring impulses. Within the great battle for Verdun, Lieutenant 
Kroysing, a splendidly vulpine youth full of violence and vengeance and heroism, 
is carrying on a little battle of his own, using the terrors of the French assaults on 
Douaumont to wring from a panic-stricken A.S.C. captain a confession that he 
exposed the younger Kroysing to unnecessary danger with the purpose of 
blocking an embarrassing court-martial inquiry. The greater battle controls the 
lesser, and the cowardly victim escapes to promotion, an Iron Cross and 
honoured retirement, but the passages describing this strange ordeal by fire have 
a power which is found nowhere else in the story. An air of contrivance hangs 
over Kroysing’s subsequent adventure with the Crown Prince’s mistress, but 
while Douaumont stands Herr Zwieg’s study of the wolf which war may 
liberate in a man of reckless temperament and superb vitality is almost terrifying 
in its brilliant assurance. The true contrast to Kroysing is not his victim but 
Private Bertion, a Jewish author whose kindly, idealistic mind is slowly dyed 
almost to the colour of his harsh environment. Education before Verdun leaves 
him bewildered, slightly degraded, ineffective ; but the history of this education 
is instructive and exciting. ; 

A. V. COOKMAN 


THE CHARACTERVOE OEE 


THE CHANGING OPERA. By Pau Bexxer. Translated by ARTHUR MENDEL. 
J. M. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


ERR BEKKER has produced a very German, but very interesting, study of 

what might be termed the Psychology—or, better, the Characterology— 
of Opera. The technical jargon is fitting, because it is improbable that any of 
the composers whose work he here surveys had the smallest suspicion of 
harbouring the motives that now come to light. That, of course, is not a circum- 
stance, whatever others there may be, to cast a shadow of doubt on the validity 
of his thesis, though it amounts to a total reversal of the ordinary opera-goer’s 
point of view. It is well worth putting up with the Teutonic mannerisms, the 
rhetorical opening, and the confusing way he has of stringing particular and 
general ideas together and upsetting the balance of one’s attention, for the sake 
of being shown a new approach to the art, based on the very first principles. 

A bare statement of the system can hardly secure for it the same conviction 
that he manages to achieve in the length of his book. It is based on the fact that 
the one common element to all operas at all periods is the singing voice. To 
the character of the voice he traces the entire organism of opera, even the most 
seemingly remote factors of it. Noting the changing attitudes to the function 
of the voice, and the evolution of the four main kinds, he derives character- 
types, and hence the whole literary and psychological side—the side most 
generally dismissed as irrelevant—directly from the physical organ. Thus 
Coloratura appears when “ The song-bird quality, the quality that incites to 
love, becomes an end in itself”? ; and the basic theme on which the variations 
are worked out appears clearly in his estimate of Verdi’s characters. “ They 
sing out of tenor, soprano, and baritone voices as if these vocal ranges were 
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definitely conclusive—as if one need only classify men according to the categories 
of their voices, in order to reach final knowledge of their characters.” 

Opera has thus become, like all the Arts, an affair of Biology, and if it is 
superficially the most obvious one to invite such an interpretation it has been 
the last to receive it, since of none is the common appreciation, as well as the 
common criticism, more stupidly conventional. Herr Bekker finds very good 
reasons to account for any and every phenomenon in its history, and is as 
pleasing for the light he throws on the alleged absurdities of “ Grand-opera,” 
as for the significance he attaches to Lortzing, and his discerning appreciation 
of Verdi. But sometimes the theory shapes things to its own pattern; at least 
it 1s not easy to accept his assertion that ‘‘ the unique character of the subject 
matter ” of Wagner’s plots is due to, more than responsible for, “ the develop- 
ment of speech-melody.”’ But such debatable points are more than compensated 
by the full-length demonstration, long overdue, that “‘ what seems on the 
surface to be the most unnatural of art-forms ” is in reality intimately connected 
“with the essential nature of man.” 

PETER BURRA 


THE FLIGHTS OF WYNDHAM LEWIS 


LEFT WINGS OVER EUROPE: or, How to Make a War about Nothing. 

By WynpDHAM Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

HERE are passages in this book in which Mr. Wyndham Lewis roars 

violently in the manner of the Beaverbrook Press, but with less consistency 
and more power—as when he scoffs at the League of Nations and inter- 
nationalism in general. But there are other passages in which he exposes the 
illusions of politicians and experts by putting simple questions with directness. 
What is the ground of the Englishman’s fear of Germany ? He examines the 
demands of Germany one by one and finds that in the main they are not incon- 
sistent with British interests, and not altogether unjustified. Yet at every threat 
from France, whose people on the whole dislike us, we succumb to her bluff, 
and bolster up a bad policy which it is in our power to end. Why do we not call 
French bluff, why do we reject Germany’s repeated offers of friendship, why 
do we slam the door against the only country that wishes us well ? Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis asks us to imagine the alternative to a successful Germany—namely, a 
really defeated Germany—with a violent and irresponsible plutocracy in France 
sharing the hegemony in Europe with Russia. 

That is a sensible question to raise. The book bristles with enlightening 
remarks, which do much to atone for the author’s half-truths about democracy 
and constitutional government. He disregards certain deep psychological 
antagonisms in his too plausible statement that there is no shadow of reason for 
war with anybody. There are certain moral scruples peculiarly affecting English- 
men which exist, whether he approves of them or not. For instance, it is a fact 
overlooked by him that Englishmen cannot tolerate German persecution of the 
Jews and suppression of thought, and that they cannot be friendly with a nation 
when from greed or vainglory it attacks and inhumanly slaughters Abyssinians 
in defiance of recent treaties. He also ignores the psychological facts which create 
the political war between Socialists and Fascists. He hits hard and well, and then 
loses his battles by floundering in irrelevancies and tilting at windmills. Yet now 


as always he is worth reading. 
L. M. HORTON 
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RELIGION THROUGH THE AGES 
THE MEANING OF HISTORY. By NicHotas Baerpyagv. Bles. 8s. 6d. 


HIS book is not the upshot of Baerdyaev’s newest thought, or even a partial 
contribution to that ever-growing bibliography of his own that is shedding 
light upon the darker corners of European development ; but something that 
must stand by itself. For to him “ the elaboration of a religious philosophy of 
history would appear to be the specific mission of Russian philosophical thought. 
which has always had a predilection for the eschatological problem and 
apocalypsism.” It is just this highly mystical view of history that divides eastern 
from western thought so sharply ; and a book from Baerdyaev on the subject 
to which he has given so many years of studious devotion, is of real importance. 
Although the colour of his thought throughout is eastern, I discovered lorg 
ago that his experience of western Europe has tempered it with a rationality 
which perhaps glows the more brightly because of its mellowing influence. His 
understanding of the forces at work in the Renaissance period, and the dawning 
influence of humanism which gave it birth, is quite profound ; and the contri- 
bution which art and philosophy offer to the remaking of European culture after 
the collapse of the Middle Ages forms the best part of the book. Baerdyaev’s 
insistence upon the vital importance of personality, which distinguishes all his 
political thought, illuminates these chapters with glimpses of those personalities 
who, by the power of their personality, have made Europe great, and centres the 
humanist revival in the life of St. Francis of Assisi rather than in the works of 
Erasmus and More. This sense of personality also causes him to place the life of 
Jesus Christ at the core of history—making of it a centre of gravity without 
which history has no meaning and no colour to its texture. 

This is, in fact, the theme of his book ; and as the argument grows from it the 
strong and weak points of his particular approach come out into relief. It may be 
admitted outright that history which is grounded in the value of personality is a 
much more illuminating affair than history that is grounded in political move- 
ments ; but I found here again what I have always thought to be the flaw in 
Baerdyaev’s historical philosophy: his failure even to visualize the strong 
institutionalism which is embedded in the Western mind; and which caused the 
Roman Empire to rise again from its ashes in all the splendour of the Roman 
Church. It is just here where such modern historians as Dr. Coulton and Mr. 
Christopher Dawson, in their different ways, vindicate themselves so well and 
are so able to sift the gold from the dross in European history and give us the gold 
for our modern synthesis. 

This is, however, all that can be said against his synthesis of history ; and it is 
impossible not to be spellbound by the latent ideas in western development, so 
often overlooked by us, that his eastern mind has unearthed. That it is a highly 
specialized treatment of its subject is in no sense derogatory to its value— 
particularly when Baerdyaev tells us that “the World War and the Russian 
Revolution only served to stimulate my interest and to concentrate my researches 
in this field,” a fact which alone would make the book worth a careful study. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the man who neglects to incorporate this book 
in his historical bibliography will find himself at a loss to explain some of the 
most potent forces at work in the world to-day. 


ASHLEY SAMPSON 
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A MODERN VERSE PLAY 
PANIC. A Play in Verse. By ARcHiBALD MacLetsu. Boriswood. 6s. 


ERE at last is the completely modern verse play—at any rate, as far as 
| A specifications, materials and workmanship count. The theme is Big 
Finance with all its human implications suitably generalized, the protagonist is a 
leading industrialist and banker : and the action takes place during the recent 
American banking crisis. The play offers obvious opportunities for an enter- 
prising producer—the two scenes are presented alternatively or simultaneously 
as occasion demands. The upper level of the stage represents McGafferty’s 
office in New York, sparse and lofty as a modern Greek tragedy setting. The 
lower level or apron of the stage represents the street outside, where a crowd of 
small investors is gathered—with strained, uplifted faces illuminated by the 
flickering of an unseen electric news bulletin. Black-outs switch us instantly from 
office to choric street. The jerking flashes of the bulletin, the ticking of a tape 
machine in the office set an infernal rhythmic pace. Mr. MacLeish has, in fact, 
taken over with boldness the complete machinery of Expressionism. Played 
rapidly and with precision, the total effect of McGafferty’s crash should be 
effective, though the belated introduction of the magnate’s mistress is the only 
concession Mr. MacLeish makes to his audience. Reading the play one is inclined 
to feel that the collapse of a Giant, whether slain by Jack or the long-distance 
Wire, is a matter for biological congratulation rather than a tragedy. 

But the really exciting question at issue is Mr. MacLeish’s attempt to solve 
the problem of contemporary speech rhythm in stage verse. He points out that 
blank verse, so long a dead weight, was an admirable equivalent to the spoken 
language in Elizabethan times. He finds in American speech of to-day a trochaic 
movement. “The American language is a language of accents. Its most 
marked characteristic is its accentual strength—a strength which the more 
even, toneless British tongue rarely achieves.” So his irregular lines depend on 
stress and he uses every device for throwing back the verse movement and 
securing a hundred per cent. reinforced accent. 

Do as you like ! Do as you like and be damned ! 

Close your false-front banks and hide the assets ! 

Hand the coin to your wives and the stock to your daughters ! 

Default your bonds and keep the cash for bail ! 

Cover your tracks ! Save your skins ! Run for it ! 

Where will you run? for the Isles of Greece ? like Byron ?—but 

Not quite ? Friends of Greece and of Freedom ! 

God, you’re a beautiful sight to see with the fright in your 

Wet eyes and the fat in your belts and the fear on you! 
The abandonment of subtle stress variations suits the primitive panic emotion, 
but must irritate the individual civilized ear. The metrical monotony is shown 
more clearly in the short lines of the chorus: Mr. MacLeish has forgotten 
Hiawatha, which presumably was based on trochaic American speech. In keeping 
with his materialistic theme, Mr. MacLeish has stripped his verse to the buff 
and to an audience accustomed to the vivid, humorous metaphors of American 
daily speech, his verse will, no doubt, seem classic in its abnegation. To a reader 
over here, it will probably seem rather threadbare. But Mr. MacLeish’s experi- 
ment is vital and, after all, English dramatic blank verse began with Gorboduc. 

AUSTIN CLARKE 
S 
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NEW BOOKS—A SELECTED LIST 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


DRAMA 


MISS ELIZABETH BENNET. By A. A. 
Mrxne. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 

A dramatization of Pride and Prejudice. Mr. 

Milne has slightly improved upon Darcy, 

making him, as “ the hero,” more obviously 

engaging ; he has added three scenes which 
are not in the book, and made the most of 

Mr. Bennet for whom he has a great 

affection. He has had of necessity to telescope 

the action, but has done so aptly; he has 
used the original dialogue as far as possible. 

His own additions are in good taste. The 

play could not offend even the most ardent 

Jane-ite. 

GARIBALDI: A CHRONICLE PLAY 
OF ITALIAN FREEDOM. By JoHN 
Drinkwater. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

Although these ten scenes from the life of 
Garibaldi (1834-1860) contain plenty of 
lively action, they suffer somewhat from a 
lack of unifying purpose. The contrast 
between Garibaldi and Mazzini is cleverly 
brought out, but in the main the effect of the 
dialogue—a mixture of the conversational 
and the rhetorical generalization—is to lend 
the characters an air of tenuity: they are 
romantically removed from rather than 
imaginatively synthetized with the actual 
world of politics and the making of history. 


FICTION 


FASTER ! FASTER! by E. M. Devartexp. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Delafield has drawn a forbidding 
portrait of a woman breadwinner of the 
professional classes. The last terror, indeed, 
would be added to male unemployment if it 
created a race of women of the Claudia 
Winsloe type. A surly, corroding resentment, 
accentuating the general dreariness of Mr. 
Winsloe’s enforced leisure, is re-created 
every day by the spectacular activities of his 
indefatigably successful wife. Poor lady, she 
deceives herself in every relationship in life. 
She has the lie in the soul. Killing her off 


in good time by an (unlikely) error of judg- 
ment on the road, Miss Delafield, with some 
loss of her usual lightness of touch, is 
inclined to labour the half-truth that no one 
is indispensable. 
THE GENERAL. By C. 5S. FORESTER. 
Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Forester shows us that military glory 
leads to a bathchair in Bournemouth, but he 
does not stress the moral. Neither does he 
turn his ‘‘ Brass Hat” hero into a careless 
figure of fun. Sir Herbert Curzon, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., is a professional 
soldier who sacrificed all to his single-minded 
ideal. With that grim enjoyment which only 
thoroughness can yield, Mr. Forester has 
applied himself to the task of ‘‘ documenta- 
tion”? and of detailed verisimilitude. He 
presents us with a full-length Academy 
portrait, completely painstaking. 
THE PHG@NIX’ NEST. By ELizaBEeTH 
JENKINS. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Like most period novels, The Phoenix’ Nest 
depends too much at times on decoration 
and the incidentals of social history ; unlike 
most period novels, it has a sense of period. 
Even in its dependence it is generally 
plausible, and as it proceeds it develops a 
certain interior life of its own. There is no 
central character in this study of Elizabethan 
stage life, but Miss Jenkins has made of the 
actor Edward Alleyn a central figure ; more 
sharply modelled is Marlowe, and there are 
sketches of Kyd, Nash and Green set against 
the brilliant and perilous background which 
was sixteenth-century England. 
A HOUSE OF WOMEN. By H. E. Bates. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The precision and richness of Mr. Bates’s 
writing have not always been adequately 
assimilated in the entity of his books; A 
House of Women gives a display of co-opera- 
tion and harmony between matter and style. 
A country barmaid, florid, spontaneous and 
sensual, is enticed by the promise of ease 
and security into marrying a farmer. Mr. 
Bates’s rendering of the conflict between the 
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natural passionate woman and the jealous 

Puritans by whom she is hemmed in has 

strength and solidity. 

INTERVAL ASHORE. By Horton Guppy. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

While he has obviously assimilated the 
Hemingway technique, Mr. Horton Giddy 
has communicated a quite original quality to 
this rapid, exciting and witty tale of the 
adventures of a British naval officer during 
the evacuation of the Whites from South 
Russia. To his outstanding gift for telling a 
story is added a remarkable capacity for 
tersely significant dialogue. The young 
lieutenant’s capture by the Reds; his 
imprisonment ; his flight across the Russian 
plains ; his incidental and yet essential love 
affair with the girl cadet—all illuminate 
brilliantly the simple character of the hero 
and the chaos of the Russian temperament. 

THE NEW HOUSE. By Lerrice Cooper. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Lettice Cooper displays a sympathetic 

understanding of both family relationships 

and social problems in this story of a 

“daughter’s gradual decision to leave her 
home. Her studies of the selfish mother, the 
too readily martyred girl, the introspective 
brother and his worldly wife, drawn against 
the background of a Yorkshire town, are 
excellent. It is partly, perhaps, the awkward 
form of the novel—the action takes place 
during a single day—that produces the effect 
of an exceptionally intelligent home page 
article rather than of a work of fiction. 

THE PENROSE MYSTERY. By Dr. 
AUSTIN FREEMAN. Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 

The new ‘“ Thorndyke”’ novel opens in a 

lively and informal vein with the narrative 

of Mr. Ernest Lockhart, barrister-at-law, 
whose casual acquaintance with the vanished 

Penrose brings him reluctantly but obligingly 

into the story. It is continued in the more 
grave and portentous manner of Christopher 

Jervis, M.D., whose defects as a narrator are 

due, one feels, to the veneration and sense of 

responsibility inspired in him by his col- 
league and Chief, and not to any unfounded 
belief in his own importance. Holmes had 
his Watson, and it would be churlish and 
ungrateful to grudge Thorndyke his Jervis ; 
but the impatient reader, following the 

Penrose events with anxious interest from 

antique shop to ancient tomb, must be 
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forgiven for wondering what mysterious 
support the famous investigator finds in the 
collaboration of that slow-witted, admirably- 
disposed M.D. 
THE OCEAN. By Paut Nizovoy. Hamish 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
A modern Russian novel free from pro- 
paganda is no longer a portent, but it is still 
a pleasant surprise, and only a cynic will 
wonder whether the noise of grinding axes 
has ceased or merely been blanketed. The 
Ocean is the story of a fisherman and his 
family in an isolated hut on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, and it depends for its very real 
interest on the contrast between the man’s 
enjoyment, the wife’s resentment, and the 
children’s destruction of their loneliness. 
Writing and scenery have two points in 
common—power, and a certain remoteness. 
GOOSE CROSS. By HELEN FERGUSON. 
Lane. 8s. 6d. 
Miss Ferguson draws on most of the literary 
conventions of the modern English country 
novel. Cosmic awareness, the sub-life of 
inanimate objects and mysterious influences 
of haunted pools appear intermittently. 
Nevertheless, the three dozen or so 
characters whom she keeps on the move 
excite interest. The story mainly concerns 
Thomas Spender, his wife Judith and Adam 
Green—all slightly dazed, mildly frustrated, 
but nice people and therefore real enough. 
DAVID AND JOANNA. By GEoRGE 
Bake. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
David, an unemployed youth living in 
Glasgow with grim relations, is the proud 
possessor of a bicycle—the modern symbol 
of escape. He picks up Joanna who is only in 
casual employment. Together they cycle off 
to the Highlands, where their romance 
blossoms into a summer idyll under canvas, 
until winter and the urge of family ties 
forces them back to the town. A pleasant, 
well-written tale with enough social aware- 
ness to make it better than the average. 
“ THIRD ACT IN VENICE.” By SyLvia 
Tuompson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
‘You are one of us,” says Miss Thompson 
to her reader. “If I describe a scene as 
being in the manner of Picasso, you recognize 
it at once ; the word douane takes you, who 
have travelled, straight to France; at the 
sight of dogana you have crossed the Alps. 
My hero is a weak, handsome publisher, you 
know the type,” and so on. This saves her 
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much hard work. But if her French 

characters must use it, she ought to master 

the second person singular. 

MIGUEL OF THE BRIGHT MOUN- 
TAIN. By Raymonp Oris. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

The conflict in a young Mexican between 
the characteristics of his people—sluggish- 
ness alternating with masochistic frenzy— 
and the commercial standards of the 
encroaching American civilization is the 
avowed theme of Mr. Otis’ novel. Actually, 
he does not succeed in conveying a sense of 
tension or in breathing much life into his 
hero. But the description of New Mexican 
customs and landscape is interesting. 

THE WANDERINGS OF WENAMEN. 
By Jack Linpsay. Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d. 

In this brisk adventure story, picturesque 

and popular in manner, Mr. Lindsay 

describes the exciting journey of an Egyptian 
official, in the eleventh century B.C., into the 
lands of Syria and Palestine. He brings us 
that disturbing sense of contact with strange 
races and swarming populations which is 
familiar to a Bible-reading people. His 
hypnotic use of sacred quotations—this time 
from Egyptian religious texts—is also 
familiar. The erotic cult of Adon (all strictly 
beneath the Golden Bough), tree-felling on 

Lebanon, wayside amours, a_ perfectly 

respectable and _ therefore completely 

incestuous Egyptian marriage—it would be 
ungenerous to complain of such full 
measure. 

THE FOURTH PIG. By Naomi Mircui- 
son. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Polyglot America turned the economic 

depression into a Big Bad Wolf. Mrs. 

Mitchison’s social recension of fairy-tales is 

more embarrassing, because it defeats itself. 

The Poor-law child, who is really and truly 

the authentic Snow Maiden, has a distinct 

advantage over other ill-treated waifs. While 

the presence of a Greek Divinity in a 

Birmingham tenement is surely an invitation 

to laissez-faire. 

RETURN OF A HEROINE. By Mar- 
GUERITE STEEN. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

What promises to be another earnest piece 

of propaganda in defence of euthanasia 

develops into a crude study of megalomania. 

The daughter who had ended her mother’s 

sufferings emerges from prison only to 
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express the undiminished force of her 
personality in actions whose repulsive and 
criminal nature no theory can condone. All 
the characters, with one minor exception, 
are horrible, but fortunately they are all 
puppets. 
ALL STAR CAST. By Naomi RoyYDE 
SmitH. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
The several planes of this story—the whole 
paraphernalia of a dramatic “ first-night,” 
including the play itself, the critics’ reactions, 
the personality of the actors behind their 
parts, etc.—are linked together with great 
skill, and provide continuous and varied 
interest. But the personalities contained 
within this framework seem to have been 
assembled only under such _ external 
accidents, without close reference to a 
central idea. There are some very shrewd 
observations on theatre psychology. 
FIGURE OF EIGHT. By Compton Mac- 
KENZIE. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
The life-stories of eight pre-war ballet-girls, 
mechanically arranged (mainly by the simple 
trick of a reference at the end of each chapter 
to the girl who is the subject of the next) to 
give the appearance of interconnection. Con- 
ventional low-life, rich with sentimentality. 
A WEEK BY THE SEA. By Brian GuIn- 
NESS. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
A lovable and eccentric middle-aged 
organist, his commonplace bridge-playing 
wife, a pretty schoolgirl with communistic 
views with whom he falls in love, are some 
of the figures in this well-turned little 
comedy, where whimsicality is tempered 
with shrewd and lightly malicious observa- 
tion. 
THE FAITHFUL LOVERS. By J. D. 
BERESFORD. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Even in Cornwall, even in our emancipated 
age, the course of true love still, it seems, 
runs roughly and does its best for novelists. 
Mr. Beresford, however, is such an 
experienced author that one expected him 
to disdain its aid. He is always pleasant to 
read, but he has done better work than this. 
ENTR’ACTE. By VLapimir KosHEVNIKOFF. 
Translated by DENys OGLANDER. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 6s. 
The rival claims of art and life are a familiar 
theme in sentimental fiction. But in this 
German story of a famous girl pianist, the 
problem is stated with a conclusive brevity 
that is both refreshing and convincing. It is, 
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as it were, a study in results, and the rough 
work, which English novelists conscientiously 
include, is eliminated. With flattering cer- 
tainty we find ourselves at once within the 
“* magic circle ” of a philharmonic world and 
intimate with the organization of Celebrity 
Concerts and impressario industry. 
MELUSINE. By CuwarLoTTE HALDANE. 
Barker. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Haldane has taken-the legend of the 
sorceress Melusine from the fourteenth-cen- 
tury story by Jean d’Arras, and retold it, as 
she says, in a manner both reasonable and 
romantic. In spite of a conflict between 
these two attitudes which betrays itself most 
unhappily in the dialogue, the tale comes 
very much alive under the influence of the 
author’s obvious enthusiasm. 


OLD KING COLE. By Epwarp SHANKs. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Miching mallecho amongst the antiquarians. 
A country squire, believing himself to be a 
direct descendant of the Roman conquerors 
of Britain, takes to black magic, but is out- 
‘witted by an archzologist. 
PANIC AMONG PURITANS. By James 
Laver. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The return of the gods (Roman type) to 
contemporary England. Venus walks in 
Hyde Park; Diana visits Maidenhead ; 
Jupiter tries on his old game with a shower 
of gold. A neat though somewhat obvious 
idea treated with some wit and more vul- 
garity. 
LAUGHTER FROM THE LOWLANDS. 
By Hucu Tavzor. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Not much, it seems, is known of Adriaen 
Brouwer, the Dutch painter, save that he 
was the friend of Rubens and Franz Hals, 
and may have posed for Hals’ picture of a 
man with a mandolin (“ The Buffoon’’). 
Mr. Talbot thus had a fairly free hand in 
composing a novel about him, and on the 
whole he has made good use of this freedom, 
and produced a credible and lively story. 
HERE WAS A MAN. By Norau Lorts. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
The Man is Walter Raleigh; and one 
might suppose that the ready-made romance 
of his career would make a novelist turn 
aside in despair. Mrs. Lofts proves that 
heroism is the prerogative neither of men 
nor of Elizabethans. Actually she solves her 
problem with skill and a good deal of success, 
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and the reader will find himself forgetting to 

wonder if it was worth doing. 

NO WANT OF MEAT, SIR ! New Stories 
by H. E. Bates, Arruur CaLprr- 
MarsHALL, JaMEs HaANLEY, etc. Grayson 
and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

An unsatisfactory collection of short stories 

by representative authors. Mr. H. E. Bates 

contributes an amusing story, in fanciful 
vein, of two distinguished singers; Mr. 

Patrick Kirwan an agreeable pastiche of 

Anatole France; Mr. John Collier, a dig at 

the world of literary criticism; Mr. Sean 

O’Faolain, a pleasantly romantic tale; and 

Mr. W. J. Beamand, a “ magazine” story, 

‘“ Postman’s Knock,” which is very good of 

its kind. But none of these eighteen stories is 

of outstanding quality. 
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CHASE OF THE WILD GOOSE: THE 
STORY OF LADY ELEANOR BUT- 
LER AND MISS SARAH PONSONBY. 
By Mary Gorpon. Hogarth Press. ros. 6d. 

Using the existing historical material Dr. 

Gordon has reconstructed the lives of the 

Ladies of Llangollen in the form of 

biography-cum-fiction. She brings sympathy 

and admiration (that sometimes relapses into 
sentimentality) to the story of these beautiful 
and clever Irishwomen with their dreams of 
the emancipation of women, who fell in love 
with each other and, defying the relations 
who wished to marry them off, eloped to 

Wales where later in life they held a salon 

which was visited by most of the distin- 

guished people of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. This detailed and vivid account is well 
illustrated. 

ROMANTIC ADVENTURE. The Auto- 
biography of ELINOR GLyN. Nicholson 
and Watson. 165s. 

In spite of proposals from dukes and 

millionaires and a number of adventures of 

which Mrs. Glyn says “‘ this is what I call 
real romance,” her search for romance 
appears to have been on the whole a solitary 
one, and her novels in the nature of “‘ wish- 
fulfilment.’ Her autobiography is a delight- 
fully honest picture of her personality. Of 

F. H. Bradley she says, ‘‘ There were some 

things, I really believe, which I might have 

taught him, too, had we met earlier in both 
our lives, for he was a very human and 
attractive sage.” 
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THE AMERICAN IDEAL. By ARTHUR 
Bryant. Longmans. tos. 6d. 
‘‘The American Dream” of a new demo- 
cracy, free from the shackles and servitude 
of the older European civilization, is the 
theme chosen by Mr. Bryant. He sees that 
dream expressed in the lives and work of 
Jefferson, Lincoln, T. Roosevelt, Page, 
Emerson, Whitman, Seeger and Lindsay ; 
and so here are eight pocket biographies, 
pleasantly written. They will be of interest 
to those who know nothing of the lives and 
work of Jefferson, Lincoln, T. Roosevelt, 
Page, Emerson, Whitman, Seeger and 
Lindsay. 
THE WORLD OF HESIOD. By A. R. 
Burn. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 
A most readable account, intended primarily 
for the general reader, of the stay-at-home 
‘** Middle Ages” of Greece, about goo—700 
B.c., which followed the great Migrations. 
The Works and Days is used largely as the 
text for the first part which is mainly 
anthropological ; the second part deals with 
the political geography, trade and material 
development. Mr. Burn interprets his 
material in the light not only of the most 
recent results of archeology and, of course, 
of Frazer, but also of Marx, Freud, White- 
head and Toynbee. 
AFFAIRS OF A PAINTER. By J. F. Jont. 
Faber. tos. 6d. 
Federico Joni, picture restorer and faker, 
born a bastard in Siena in 1866, has taken 
Benvenuto Cellini as his model in these 
amusing reminiscences—unless, as indeed 
seems probable, the tone of naive boasting 
comes natural to the Italian craftsman. This 
is a full-blooded story of a hand-to-mouth 
life of heartless love-affairs, senseless pranks, 
shady dealings with shady persons, and 
brushes with the Law. “I have no cause to 
blush before any man,” says Joni. 
NICHOLAS II, PRISONER OF THE 
PURPLE. By Monammep Essap-BeEy. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 
A fantastic and picturesque story told with a 
naive exuberance of style. The story of the 
last of the Czars would be hard to make 
uninteresting and in this instance the ornate 
journalism of the writer conveys the correct 
impression of decadent Byzantinism. 
Wickedness, stupidity, duplicity and mad- 
ness have seldom existed in such complex 
and sensational abundance as in Russia under 


Nicholas II. Pobedonostsev, sinister 

reactionary friend of Dostoievski; Gapon, 

revolutionary priest and agent provocateur ; 

Asev, simultaneously leader of the terrorists 

and of the Czarist police ; Rasputin, peasant 

who mesmerized the Czarina: such were 
the portentous figures who preceded the 

Revolution. 

DAWN OVER SAMARKAND: The Re- 
birth of Central Asia. By JosHua KunITz. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

Part travel, this book is chiefly an alternately 
pictorial and statistical record of pro- and 
anti-Bolshevik struggle since 1917 in the 
very heart of Asia. The work of an American 
Left writer, it presents a story of emergent 
creative order replacing ancient cruelty and 
age-long conservatism. The non-Marxist 
may feel that even the sun has spots, and yet 
enjoy the incessant strangeness and variety 
of its pages. 

THE GRAND OLD MAN: A Gladstone 
Spectrum. By GegorGE EDINGER and 
E. J. C. NEEp. Methuen. tos. 6d. 

Eminent politician as centralizing theme of a 
galloping hotch-potch panorama of the 
nineteenth century, briskly allusive, brightly 
metaphorical and indefatigably restless. It is 
more ingeniously kept up than the somewhat 
artificial colour-divisions might suggest (Blue 
for Tory phase, Yellow for Liberal, Green 
for Ireland, etc.), but Gladstone is through- 
out too much a statue veiled in the mist of 
passing events, not once seen plain. 

A RETROSPECT. By Lorp Parmoor. 
Heinemann. 15s. 

An appropriately sober record of legal, 

political and Christian activities, notably 

from Left-wing Liberal entry to the House 
of Commons in 1895 to Left-wing Labour 
exit from political life in 1931 in dissent from 
the formation of the National Government. 

The War and League of Nations chapters 

—the latter centring on the 1924 Geneva 

Protocol—present the views and activities of 

a good internationalist. 

1715: THE STORY OF THE RISING. 
By ALisTaIR and HENRIETTA 'TAYLER. 
Nelson. 125. 6d. 

Of the four attempts to set a crowned James 

III upon the English throne, only the second 

(1715) and the fourth (1745) are ever 

mentioned in school history books, and only 

the last has really been opened up as a mine 
of romance. Mr. and Miss Tayler are to be 
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By the author of ‘One Woman's Story’ 


A STRANGER 
IN YOUR MIDST 


Mary Britnieva 


10/6 net 


“This is a profound book, though simple.” 


OBSERVER 


“« This truly remarkable book.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Just Published 


MELUSINE 
Charlotte Haldane 
7/6 net 


In this exciting novel Charlotte 
Haldane gives a colourful picture 
of the conflict between the rising 
power of the church and the waning 
profession of witchcraft in mediz- 


val times. 


ARTHUR BARKER 


THERE’S 
A PORPOISE CLOSE 
BEHIND US 


Noel Langley 
7/6 net 


By the author of Cage Me A Peacock. 
In this, his first, novel the author’s wit 
takes on a sharper edge and strikes 
directly at the major vices of a minor 
racket. At the same time it is an 
entertaining tale of two extraordin- 
arily pleasant young people. 
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commended for providing a welcome and 
needed account of the Rising of ’15; and 
their diligence, lucidity, knowledge of men 
and women and of the nature of their task 
deserve more than mere commendation. 
Here is a good book which any intelligent 
amateur will read with enjoyment and even 
specialists need not disdain. 
JAN VAN RIEBEECK. By C. Louis 
Leitotpt. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
Jan van Riebeeck, a ship’s surgeon in the 
employ of the Dutch East India Company, 
was sent home from Japan for “ private 
trading,” but later proved himself an able 
administrator and a loyal servant of his 
parsimonious chief when entrusted with a 
South African venture. There, says Dr. 
Leitoldt, ‘‘ he found a barren foreshore and 
left a cultivated colony. To him South 
Africa owes the beginnings of its industrial 
and agricultural activities.” The book 
contains much that is new to the average 
reader, and is a serious piece of history, 
entertainingly, if too expansively, told. 
THIS SMALL WORLD OF MINE. By 
Sir Hecror Livincston Durr. Nelson. 
12s. 6d. 
A small world but my own, says Sir Hector 
Duff, writing chattily on money, women, 
Americans, shooting, names, and his home 
and family circle. It is all very good-natured, 
and quite modest, but would have been 
better had he had more courage of his ideas 
and excised the domesticities. 
STORM ALONG. By Captain JoHN 
RicHarD Murpuy. Blackie. 7s. 6d. 
Roaming reminiscences of over forty years 
at sea, on sailing-ship and steamboat, all 
about the world. Deep-sea, coastal and 
cross-channel experiences, adventures during 
the War and in the Irish troubles, an 
episode of the Free State Coast Patrol, are 
cheerfully and easily narrated. The record 
is casual but authentic. 
CHORDS OF REMEMBRANCE. By 
MatTHiILpE VERNE. Hutchinson. 18s. 
Poetry and architecture are here set down as 
the ‘two strong conquerors of the forget- 
fulness of men.” The book has neither, but 
is an agreeable medley of musical memories 
by one whose name, work, and sisters are 
all very widely known. She studied under 
Madame Schumann, has travelled the world, 
played, taught, met many famous men and 
women, and now sets down her recollections 
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scrappily and a little naively, but brightly 
and without affectation. 


LITERARY 
THE STUDY OF POETRY. By H. W. 
Garrop. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 
These lectures on “‘ Education in Poetry,” 
‘** Poetry as Truth,” “ Poetry as Delight,” 
and “‘ Poetry and the Critical Art,” delivered 
at Toronto University, are addressed to 
those who admit poetry to their lives either 
occasionally or with reluctance. Professor 
Garrod sees poetry as ‘‘ a special perfection 
of human speech and of the human spirit,” 
and whether he is extolling the rewards and 
also the rigours of the imaginative view of 
life, lightly expounding Aristotle, and 
postulating the “ reality ” of the imaginative 
world, or just talking about those poets that 
he finds “friendly” or “lovely,” his 
exposition is lucid, intelligent and delight- 
fully persuasive, and is sharpened by asly wit. 
A STUDY OF LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 
By Frances A. YaTEs. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 85. 6d. 
Elizabethan intellectualism, the rivalry of 
literary groups, ‘“‘ the School of Night” and 
the self-conscious superiority of the Raleigh 
set, come to life in the vivid details of this 
scholarly book. Miss Yates preserves the 
balanced outlook she showed in her recent 
biography of John Florio. But to find in 
Shakespeare’s comedy ‘‘a kind of sermon 
against spiritual and intellectual pride,” is to 
deal too harshly with the extravagance and 
insolence of an age when thought was still 
young. 
WHAT IS A BOOK? Twenty Talks by 
Famous Authors. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
The question gets no answer, and few of the 
contributors really rise to the ‘‘ famous ” 
class, but some engaging—if also rather 
trivial—‘ thoughts about writing” help to 
fill out this literary scrap-book. Havelock 
Ellis, Harold Nicolson and E. J. O’Brien 
are about the best ; Ellen Glasgow, Sabatini, 
Gertrude Atherton and J. L. Lowes also ran. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AMERICAN WONDERLAND. By Sane 
LEsLIE. Michael Joseph. 18s. 
Epigrammatically amusing account, by one 
who moves in the “‘ best ” circles, and in face 
and manner resembles the perfect butler of 
the Kensitas advertisements, of an America 
which is not the mechanized democracy of 
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a new book by 


HELEN WADDELL 


“The Desert Fathers’? 7/6 ni 


; Times Literary Supplement—“ It is not the least virtue of Miss Waddell’s enchanting 
little volume that in its selection, its turn of phrase, its annotations, it brings out as clearly 
almost as by desert sunlight both what it was that really charmed the ancient world in the 
lives of the Desert Fathers and what chord in the modern consciousness these lives set 
vibrating after the reign of eighteenth-century rationalism had passed.” 


ASPECTS OF WILDE 


by Vineent O’Sullivan 10/- net 
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of the legend—that Wilde’s last years were spent in a squalor and degradation such as 
Verlaine’s, and that his friends allowed him to fall into the gutter. He has done so with the 
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fairy-tales with a twist—tales to illustrate our modern dilemma. They are as readable as 
anything she has written, and interfused with them is a love of men and women and a 
hatred of those who exploit and degrade them.” 
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“It is admirably readable, written in a limpid prose full of modest humour, and gives 
a vignette of English country life enhanced by the author’s illustrations. 
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the movies. Like Ruggles, famous hero 
impersonated by Charles Laughton, he finds 
much to admire in the country of liberty, 
which he views from an old-world angle. 
American picture galleries, American col- 
lections of first folios rouse his enthusiasm. 
Many good stories, tinged with the piquance 
of the incredible, are told of romantic crook- 
millionaires of the past. Like other books 
about America, this leaves no clear picture 
of a bewildering continent, but it is unlike 
other books about America in almost every 
other way. 

EXPLORING THE STRATOSPHERE. 
By GeraLp Hear. Nelson. 35. 6d. 

A compact account of stratosphere explora- 
tion up to date and an explanation of its 
scientific importance. Mr. Heard deals with 
sounding instruments, balloon ascents, pro- 
spects of aeroplane travel at these great 
heights, cosmic rays, and the influence of 
the stratosphere on weather and broad- 
casting. The surface of the earth, he suggests, 
is now all but fully explored, but above it we 
have the chance of learning many and pro- 
bably surprising secrets about the universe 
by penetrating beyond those protective 
layers of the lower atmosphere into regions 
rich in potent electrical activity. 

MEET YOURSELF AS YOU REALLY 
ARE. By Prince Leopotp LOEWEN- 
STEIN and WILLIAM GERHARDI. Faber. 6s. 

By an ingenious system of progressive 
questionnaires the reader is led step by step 
to increasingly detailed analyses of his 
character, and, the female reader especially, 
is driven in almost every case to confess 
involuntarily to a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
disposition. An original idea skilfully worked 
out, if rather unwieldy in application. 

ISIS UNVEILED. By H. P. Bravatsky. 
Edited by A. TREVOR Barker. Rider. 15s. 

The controversies about Madame Blavatsky 

have extended to the many and various 

reprints of her writings. In the hope of 
setting confusion at rest Mr. Barker is 
engaged in bringing out a complete uniform 
edition of all her works, adhering strictly 
to the primary text. This latest addition to 
the series is a facsimile reprint in one volume 
of the first, two-volume edition of Iszs 

Unveiled, dated 1877. Mr. Barker has 

included an enlarged index and also two 

articles—one written by Madame Blavatsky 
to answer the charge that in Ists Unveiled she 
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had failed to teach reincarnation, and one, 
My Books, in which she explains and 
apologizes for her faulty English. In spite of 
its chaotic style of presentation, Isis Unveiled 
remains a fundamental work for students of 
Theosophy. Madame Blavatsky began to 
write it a few months before the formation 
of the Theosophical Society, and from it the 
movement drew much of its early inspiration. 


POETRY 


SELECTED POEMS. By WILFRED Row- 
LAND CHILDE. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 
In expressing faith in pre-Raphaelite terms, 
Mr. Childe escapes the charge of mere self- 
indulgent romanticism, even though he finds 
Heaven, as often as not, in a nostalgic sense 
of the past. But if his religious pictorial art 
does not permit of spiritual struggle, its 
distinct virtue of stillness can be found in 
such well-known poems as ‘“‘ The Last Abbot 
of Gloucester,” ‘‘ The Gothic Rose” and 
the ‘‘ Age Gothique Doré”’ with its care- 
ful, deliberate gold-leaf. 
EDWARDIAN POETRY. 
RICHARDS. 3s. 6d. 
It is difficult to understand what aim the 
editors could have had in view, beyond mere 
conglomeration. Nunc demum redit animus, 
they quote: but no spirit is noticeable in 
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most of the contributions unless it be an ~ 


occasional inflated and mediumistic 

phantasm of William Blake. The volume is 

relieved from complete insipidity by Roy 

Campbell’s little poem to Peter Warlock, 

the hit-or-miss intransigence of Herbert 

Palmer, and three poems (not out of his top 

shelf) by Hugh MacDiarmid. 

THESE THINGS THE POETS SAID. 
Collected by RoBertT Eckert. The Pear 
Tree Press. ros. 

Reviving a pious custom of the past, twelve 

poets pay tribute to the memory of Edward 

Thomas, who died nineteen years ago. 

Among them are Gordon Bottomley, Walter 

de la Mare, W. H. Davies and Robin Frost. 

It is noticeable that the best poems are those 

which are enriched by personal association 

and memory. But even the least of these 
wreaths, however conventional, bears wit- 
ness to a noble mind. 

THREE OLD BROTHERS and Other 
Poems. By Frank O’Connor. Nelson. 
2s. 6d. 

“Verse! But Christ, I’m sick of verse,” 


‘on 
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GLascow HERALD: “ The best book 
that has been written about the West 
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H. E. Bates: “ Itis a book absolutely 
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CLaRE LEIGHTON: “ This is a moving 
beautiful book.” 


SPECTATOR: ‘ Every page of it bears 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


Collected Poems 


by AUSTIN CLARKE 
W ith an Introduction by Padraic Colum. 


“We can say of Austin Clarke that 
in a period of literary innovation he 
is one of the very few poets whose 
innovations have gone beyond the 
blurred and the experimental and that 
he has made poetry which comes fresh, 
clear, and lovely through the use of 
newly moulded verse-structure.”” 

From the Introduction. 7s. 6d. 


The Heart 
Awakes 


LETTERS OF LOVE 
Edited by M. B. KENNICOTT 


This is a volume of real letters. Be- 
sides giving a fascinating character 
study of two delightful personalities, 
the book affords glimpses of life in 
Geneva, the activities of the League 
of Nations, and current events are 
touched upon. 7s. 6d. 


The 


Materials 
of Medieval 
Painting 
by DANIEL V. THOMPSON 


With a Foreword by Bernhard Berenson. 


The author, who is one of the greatest 
living authorities on the subject, has 
here given us a fascinating account of 
pigments and media used for manu- 
script illumination, tempera painting, 
fresco and other forms of medieval 
art. 7s. 6d. 
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exclaims Mr. O’Connor, or the Christian 
slave who must “ sing Sultan Mahomet to 
sleep ” in the poem entitled “‘ The Grand 
Vizier’s Daughter.” The exasperation is due 
perhaps to the fact that Mr. O’Connor is 
unable to decide between the romantic 
intellectualism of Mr. Yeats and an Irish 
vernacular which has become distinctly 
impoverished since the days of Synge. But 
in evoking odd or humorous characters in 
country and small town, the poet forgets his 
dilemma. 


RELIGION 


THE CHURCH AND THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. Edited by G. L. M. 
Harvey. Macmillan. 15s. 

Mr. Harvey has collected a formidable array 
of contributors to his symposium on the 
political, psychological and religious aspects 
of Christianity ; but these contributors are 
rather too much of one school of thought. 
This does no harm providing it is not 
mistaken for a symposium of the views on 
Christianity generally. The introduction by 
the Bishop of Birmingham discloses rather 
well the limitations of the book as a whole: 
its unity of purpose and the rather weak 
front it presents against the forces of ortho- 
doxy on the one side and agnosticism on the 
other. 

THE GOD WHO SPEAKS. By B. H. 
STREETER. Macmillan. 5s. 

The quest of this book is the discovery of 
the Voice which men claim to have heard 
through all the ages of history. May it be 
said that the New Testament supplies any- 
thing in answer to this that is independent 
of Man’s search for God on his own 
initiative ? Dr. Streeter admits that upon the 
answer to this question depends the truth of 
Christianity, and his establishment of the 
thesis is lucid and skilful. Through song and 
story—legend and history—he traces the 
search and what he believes has been God’s 
response to it; but as always with him, his 
treatment of the problem from the psycho- 
logical standpoint is the best thing in the 
book. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
AND ECONOMICS 
EUROPE UNDER THE TERROR. By 


Joun L. Spivak. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
“The Terror ” is Fascism, as seen in Italy, 
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Germany, Poland and Austria—with a 
glance at Czechoslovakia—by an American 
journalist of Communist sympathies. The 
book scarcely endorses Spivak’s reputation. 
It seeks unremittingly to sensationalize an 
already sensational subject, and its bias is all 
too evident. All may be true, but none of it 
will convince those who do not previously 
wish to believe. 


FIRES UNDERGROUND. By HEInz 

Liepmann. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
For us it is impossible to realize that young 
men and women, ordinary workmen, jour- 
nalists, professors, are to-day fighting a 
battle against Hitler in which one mistake 
means torture and death. This is not a spy 
thriller ; it is the true story of one section 
of an organization of thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands—they themselves do 
not know—living in daily danger of their lives. 
The author, a journalist in touch with the 
illegal Socialist and Communist parties in 
Hamburg, gives a picture of the life he 
shared with them difficult to believe yet 
manifestly true. It is almost an insult to 
recommend this book as merely intensely 
exciting. 


WHY KEEP THEM ALIVE ? By Paut DE 
Kruir, Cape. tos. 6d. 

Having previously written of the marvels of 
medical science, the author now denounces 
an economic system which prevents, in his 
view as needlessly as cruelly, their application 
to poorer sufferers. He gives, in vigorous 
colloquial prose, a rather muddled but 
effective “‘doctor’s view” of current 
American poverty-line conditions, quoting 
typical cases and ending with the Dionne 
Quintuplets as high-light. An angry, 
desperate, disturbing, naive and engrossing 
volume. 


NOBODY TALKS POLITICS. By Geor- 

FREY Gorer. Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d. 
A very frank and interesting survey of the 
contemporary English political scene, pre- 
pared in a most readable way by the author 
from his own personal experiences and from 
current books and manifestoes. There are 
serious lessons in this book not only for the 
politically-minded, but for the great majority 
of people who, like the author, do not “ talk 
politics.”’ A new and deadly excursion on one 
of the by-passes of satire. 
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EDWARD STUART TALBOT 
1844-1934 
By GWENDOLEN STEPHENSON 
10s. 6d. 


In these fascinating pages a life of exceptional length is recorded. 
Great names occur frequently and new letters are printed, but 
above all, a picture is drawn of a great Christian gentleman 
whose personality impressed itself on all who met him, and who 
played a far greater part in the history of England than is 
generally known. 


CONNOP THIRLWALL 
Historian and Theologian 
By JOHN CONNOP THIRLWALL, Jr. 


12s. 6d. 
Bishop Thirlwall was one of the greatest of the Victorians 
Intellectually, he overtopped his contemporaries. A re-inter- 
pretation of the Bishop is now given by a collateral descendant 
who contributes much new material from unpublished family 
papers. 


THE GOSPEL PARABLES 
IN THE LIGHT OF THEIR JEWISH 
BACKGROUND 
ByoVV. ©; E. OESTERLEY, BD:D:, Litt.D, 
7s. 6d. 


Theologically the Parables are supremely important in that they 
are the very heart of the Gospel. Much, therefore, depends 
on an accurate interpretation of their meaning, which is 
impossible without a knowledge of their Jewish background. 


NEW LIGHT ON HEBREW 


ORIGINS 
By J. GARROW DUNCAN, D.D. 


5s. 


In this book Dr. Duncan sums up the results of his own and 
others’ investigations, showing how to a remarkable extent 
the older views of Genesis have been rehabilitated by recent 
research. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
A REINTERPRETATION 


By S. A. COOK, F.B.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge 


7s. 6d. 


The aim of this volume is to offer a reinterpretation of the 
significance of the Old Testament and of its humanist value. 
It leads the reader back from the English Bible to the growth 
of the Canon, text and contents, and indicates the steps in 
Biblical criticism. 


THOUGHTS ON WORSHIP 
AND PRAYER 
By EDWARD GORDON SELWYN, D.D. 
3s. 6d. 


In this book the Dean of Winchester discusses the nature and 
principles of Christian Worship, together with the relation to 
it of music, drama, and other arts. 


S.P.C.K. 


Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
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The Finest One-Volume 
Encyclopedia 


The Columbia 
Encyclopedia 


I2X9Q in. 1949 pages. 63/- net. 
Ready July 10. Prospectus on application 


Of this entirely new and up-to-date work 
the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill says: 
“A wonderful, comprehensive and com- q 
pendious volume which should play the 
same part compared to the great encyclo- 
pedias as the Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
does to itsimmense companion.”” Among 
its 52,753 articles are hundreds on subjects 
not to be found in any other encyclo- a 
pedia. The volume is the result of eight 
years’ work at the famous Columbia 
q 


University. 
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Dublin under the Georges 


By ConsTanTiIA MaxweE Lt, Lecturer in 
Modern History at Trinity College, Dublin. 


With 32 illustrations. 12/6 net 


Recommended by the Book Society 


This fascinating book deals with social life, 

politics, intellectual and artistic activities, 

commerce, etc., in Dublin from 1714 to 

1830. It is illustrated with old prints 
and drawings. 


The Poems of 


Sir William Watson 
1879—1935 
Ready July 10 


This is the collection of his work on which s 

Sir Wiiliam Watson was engaged for 

months before his death last autumn. It 

includes only those poems by which he 

wished to be remembered and which he 
himself revised with great care. 


7/6 net. 


HARRAP 


182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


There is little news from the publishers for 
this month. The list of Ballet books, most of 
which were published in June, may perhaps 
have the addition this month of The Diary 
of Vaslav Niyinsky, illustrated with his own 
drawings. This is not strictly speaking a 
diary, but a book of reminiscences written 
in 1918-1919 at St. Moritz, and discovered 
on the occasion of the Nijinsky exhibition in 
Paris in 1934. It will be published by 
Messrs. Gollancz. 

Messrs. Faber and Faber will publish on 
July 9th, Captain Liddell Hart’s very brief 
introductory history of the War, The War in 
Outline. 

Messrs. Macmillan expect to publish this 
month The Abyssinia I Knew by General 
Virgin, of the Swedish Army, who was 
Military Adviser to the Government of 
Abyssinia at the outbreak of the War. The 
same publishers announce The Law of Peace 
by the late Professor of International Law 
in the University of Leyden, translated by 
W. Horsfall Carter. This is an historical 
commentary on the law of nations, with 
suggestions for the future. 

Messrs. Cape announce one more book on 
T. E. Lawrence, which will be published on 
July 3rd, Portrait of T. E. Lawrence by 
Vyvyan Richards. The same publishers 
announce Gold Fever, by L. M. Nesbitt, 
with an introduction by William Plomer. 
This is the author’s last book before his death 
in an air accident last year, and describes the 
mines of the Rand. 

Dublin Under the Georges by Miss 
Constantia Maxwell, is to be published this 
month by Messrs. Harrap. 

At the end of this month Messrs. Allen 
and Unwin expect to publish Tsushima, by 
A. Novikoff-Priboy, translated from the 
Russian by Eden and Cedar Paul. This is an 
eye-witness’s account by the Paymaster’s 
steward on one of the Russian battleships, 
of the great naval battle of 1905. 

An addition to the Master Musicians 
Series (Dent) will be Dr. Alfred Einstein’s 
Gluck to be published early this month. 

At the beginning of next month Messrs. 
Sheed and Ward will publish Mr. Alfred 
Noyes’ biography of Voltaire. They have 


postponed publication of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
Reformation Portraits from May till this 
month. 

The full account of Mr. Peter Fleming’s 
journey from Pekin to Kashmir, of which a 
short account appeared in The Times under 
the title of Hidden Asia, will be published by 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape on July 24th as 
News from Tartary. 

On July 20th Messrs. Gollancz will pub- 
lish The Heritage of the Bounty, the history 
of Pitcairn Island and the descendants of the 
Bounty Mutineers, by Dr. H. L. Shapiro, 
Associate Curator of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

The Poems of Sir William Watson have 
been postponed by Messrs. Harrap from 
April till this month. 

Messrs. Faber and Faber expect to publish 
on July 16th Velasquez ; a Catalogue 
Raisonnée by Auguste Mayer. It is to be a 
complete catalogue with critical letterpress 
and numerous illustrations. 

Messrs. Harrap are publishing this month 
The Columbia Encyclopedia, a one-volume 
work of reference compiled under the 
direction of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University. 

Messrs. Putnam announce for this month 
a book on Springboard Diving, the first in 
English on this subject, by F. W. Hobden, 
British Empire champion, 1934. It will be 
illustrated with photographs. 

Messrs. Heinemann announce They Walk 
in the City or The Lovers in the Brick Forest, 
a new novel by J. B. Priestley, for July 
27th. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish 
M. René Clair’s long-expected novel Star 
Turn at the end of this month. It is a fantasy 
of the films and is translated by John Marks. 
The same publishers announce The Secret 
Journey by James Hanley for the end of this 
month. It is a continuation of The Furys of 
which Mr. Hanley is writing a third part at 
present. 

Messrs. Dent announce a translation of a 
fragmentary novel by Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, Andreas or the United, by M. D. 
Hottinger, who has written an introduction. 
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WHAT TO READ 
FROM WEEK TO WEEK 


Every Tuesday and Friday the “‘ Morning 
Post’’ book pages give you an up-to- 
the-minute commentary on the books 
of the day. 


Edited by E. B. Osborn, these reviews 
form an excellent guide for the serious 
reader. Here you will find both good 
books and bad books criticised with an 
honest and _ intelligent impartiality. 


Read E. B. Osborn every Tuesday & Friday 


AN INTELLIGENT AND UNBIASED 
GUIDE TO CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE MORNING POST 
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JUST READY 


BOWES & BOWES 


New and Secondhand Booksellers 


Catalogue No. 313 


Ready shortly : free on request 
comprising 


CATALOGUE No. 480 


Autogtaph Letters BOOKS ON ANGLING 
of 


and Recent Purchases 


mS 
Eminent Persons, CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND 


Historical Documents 
3 FOYLES|. 
FOR BOOKS 


May be had gratis and post free 
from 


MYERS & Co. 


102 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 2931 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply any book reviewed or 
advertised in the ‘London Mercury.’ 
Catalogues free on mentioning interests 
119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (12 lines) 


Notes and Queries 


For Readers and Writers, 


Collectors and Librarians 


‘Notes and Queries”’ has been well described 
as ‘‘not so much a newspaper as a club,” 
open to all interested in the past—historians, 
genealogists, students, collectors, librarians, and 
owners, buyers, or sellers, of precious things. 


Six Pence Weekly \ 


A free specimen copy on application to the Manager, 
‘“* Notes & Queries,’ 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2 


